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Reflections after Aburi 


In the most remote villages there are some who have 
travelled to the towns or plantations or mines for work and 
have brought back news of the great changes that are taking 
place. The most backward tribes are affected by community 
development plans, and their chiefs are confronted by new 
problems of social change. Wherever there is a man who can 
read, there the newspapers will somehow find their way. 
Rumours of fear and tensions penetrate along every bus and 
lorry route ; the ferment of change is carried in every basket 
of goods along the paths linking the market places with the 
peasant homes. 

There is certainly no shortage of news to argue about, 
for events are racing forward at bewildering speed. On the 
Niger and the Nile new nations are in the making; from 
Tangier to Tananarive, constitutions are in the melting pot ; 
the mysterious initials of new political associations crop up 
like mushrooms overnight. From Cape to Cairo people are 
talking of new laws, new strife, new government commissions, 
new railways, new harbours, new mineral deposits. The 
planes which carry traders and technicians from Europe to 
Africa fly back again with students, members of deputations, 
and African Commissioners with their staffs '. 


These are the opening sentences of John Taylor’s book. 


I read it before I went to West Africa last summer. Only when 
I had lived there for a few weeks, hopping from one country to 


1 J. V. Taytor, Christianity and Politics in Africa (Penguin), p. 7. 
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another, did I begin to realize what these words meant. I had 
heard African students in Britain talk about their homes, their 
culture, their political aspirations. But really, I knew little about 
the changes that were taking place. I did not have the feeling 
of this situation of change. Now these words of John Taylor 
create recognizable images for me — villages, towns, planta- 
tions, community development, buses and lorries, political con- 
stitutions, paths, industry, newspapers, change. They speak of 
the old and the new. New towns and buildings are replacing 
the old towns and villages. To see the new architecture of Ghana 
gradually engulfing the old is a model of the forward movement 
of the African peoples. A model which is geared at an increas- 
ingly bewildering speed. Africa is on the move. James Lawson 
writes in this issue (p. 154): “In barely seventy-five years our 
continent has undergone a complete transformation... Africa 
as a continent is on the march; the African races and the 
whole continent are scorching ahead, and in their rapid progress 
they cross kilometres and centuries without going through 
the transitional processes.’’ James Lawson and I often spoke of 
this last summer, and he used to say to me that neither school 
nor church was able to keep abreast with what is happening. 
They found it difficult to prepare young people adequately for 
this new society. 

There are of course many things for which we should be 
thankful: the rapid political advance of some of the African 
peoples, the growing conviction of European and American 
Christians that the subordinate position of the African in modern 
civilization must end, the research projects of the International 
Missionary Council, the World Council of Churches studies in 
areas of rapid social change. But on the other hand, the “‘Africa- 
rush” of the nineteenth century left stamped upon the continent 
the terrible marks of colonialism. It is possible to argue, as 
indeed Stephen Neill does in The Unfinished Task (pp. 85-86), 
that there were real positive results from colonialism. But there 
are, as yet, few Africans in my experience who would ever 
justify the colonial expeditions of the white merchant races. 
This tends to make many of them suspicious of partnership, 
multi-racialism, and so on. When we consider what is happening 
in certain parts of Africa at the moment, this view is not sur- 
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prising. But in the end, “Africa for the African” is no more a 
solution than white supremacy. History written up in fifty 
years’ time will be better able to unravel the complex in which we 
find ourselves. Meanwhile history continues to be made, and 
we know how often this is at a great and tragic price. As I 
write this, the fiftieth African has been killed in the Nyasaland 
“emergency ’. 

What a continent Africa is! Its area is one-fifth of the entire 
land surface of the globe. Nearly 200,000,000 people speak some 
700 different main languages. There is North Africa and Africa 
- south of the Sahara. There is the Africa of the white settler 
too. These elementary facts determine the way in which we 
think of Africa and love Africa. We must recall the rise and fall 
of its civilizations, the depopulation of West Africa through 
the slave-trade, the supplanting of social patterns by the early 
Europeans and Americans, the present struggles between co- 
lonialism and nationalism (some peaceful and some not), the 
struggle for liberation and human dignity, and the “‘foreign- 
ness’’ of the Christian message. 

It is within this pattern of complexity that West Africa has 
to be seen. Our ears can never be deaf to Pan-Africanism, 
which is a concept of great meaningfulness for many of the 
younger African intellectuals. West Africa is part of Africa. 
It will never be a complete entity on its own. Or will it ? Time 
will tell, alone. In any case, just how complicated the scene is, 
is most lucidly exposed in these pages by Professor Busia. 

In another of his books, John Taylor has written : 


Throughout the world this subject (the growth of the 
Church of God) is engaging the anxious attention of all who 
care for the kingdom. It is not a parental concern for the 
proper development of children, but the urgent need of sick 
men to learn the principles of health and renewal. In every 
continent, Christians are painfully aware that our world 
demands that above all, we should be the Church. But how 
does that happen? What are the processes whereby an 
existing Church becomes more evidently the Body of Christ ? 1 


t Processes of Growth in an African Church (SCM Press), p. 5. 
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How does a nation become a responsible nation ? How 
does a church respond to the demands of Christ ? These are 
fundamental questions for every Christian. National respon- 
sibility has already faced Liberia and Ghana. Last year the 
Republic of Guinea joined the independent nations on the coast. 
Last year also Sierra Leone was granted a new constitution, and 
Nigeria looks forward to its independent federal constitution 
on October 1, 1960. In the French Cameroons and the Belgian 
Congo there has been serious unrest. The speed and depth of 
it all is breathtaking. And from the point of view of the churches, 
1958 was an important year also, beginning with the IMC 
Assembly in Ghana, followed immediately by the All-Africa 
Church Conference at Ibadan. The second West African con- 
ference of YMCAs was held in Monrovia. The WCC rapid social 
change studies in Liberia, Ghana, and the French Cameroons 
continued. African Christians themselves continued to feed the 
Church with their own deep insights into the needs of the New 
Africa. 

All this provided the background against which the WSCF 
held its first Leadership Training Course for the SCMs of West 
Africa from August 25 to September 4, high up on the hills 
outside Accra, at the Presbyterian Women’s College, Aburi. 
Seventy-five students from most of the West African territories 
between Senegal and Gabon joined together with participants 
and leaders from other parts of the world. Valdo Galland wrote 
in Federation News (N° 1, 1959) : ‘Rarely has a regional course 
presented to its participants, through the medium of its leaders, 
such a full and living picture of the world-wide nature of the 
Federation.” It was a historic meeting for our Movements in 
West Africa and for the whole Federation. The Federation 
came alive in West Africa, and by the grace of God will contribute 
increasingly to the life of the churches of West Africa. 

The essays which follow (several of which were read as 
papers at the Aburi course) deal with questions of immediate 
relevance to the West African scene. For the Leadership Train- 
ing Course we had planned a program of worship, Bible study, 
working groups, and lectures on Christian theology against the 
background of lectures on sociological and ecclesiological change 
in West Africa. It cannot be stressed too strongly that the 
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whole Course was seen entirely within the context of West 
African church life, and of West African social and political life. 
Rena Karefa-Smart said at the end of her lecture on churches 
and missions (p. 134): ‘““We students and student leaders in 
the SCM have to relate ourselves and our Movements very 
closely to the Church in West Africa, and to whatever the 
Church finds itself called to be and to do.” Elfried Kpotsra 
spoke of our approach to adherents of other religions (see p. 153) : 
“African Christian students must approach these religions with 
the objective resolve to study them, in order to know them 
properly.” William Conton (see pp. 206-8) spoke of God’ scall 
to studentship. James Lawson spoke of the need for Christian 
leadership in West African society. Many speakers spoke with 
insistence of the meaning of commitment to Jesus Christ in 
the life of his Church and the calling of the Church by God 
into ways of renewal. 

I believe that this was what the WSCF Officers’ Meeting at 
Sanary in 1957 had in mind when it defined the aim of the 
Aburi Leadership Training Course as follows: 


The purpose of the Leadership Training Course is to 
contribute to the life and mission of the Church in West 
Africa, by aiming at the following objectives: 1) to clarify 
the nature of Christian witness in contemporary Africa ; 
2) to deepen commitment to a united Christian witness in 
university, college, and school ; 3) to train leaders for more 
effective participation in national SCMs and in the life of 
the Federation. 


These three emphases were always before us. One of the 
remarkable gifts of the meeting to Africa was also that it provid- 
ed one of those rare opportunities for bringing English- and 
French-speaking African students together. The language 
barrier was likely to be considerable, we thought, when it was 
realized that one-third of the participants spoke French and no 
English. Thanks to Charles Hein, the translator, and the 
multi-lingual ability of several of the speakers, we were able to 
make the plenary sessions really productive. 

Another point worth noting was the considerable part played 
by women students in the Course. They were in a minority as 
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would be expected, but it was a cause of great thankfulness that 
here in our West African Movements, men and women can 
learn to work together on a basis of social and intellectual 
equality. Some of the Movements in French West Africa were 
greatly concerned because they had no contact with women 
students at all. 

To these two significant points, I would add a further six 
questions which seemed to me to spring out of the Aburi meeting, 
and to have a sense of urgency about them. 


1. Most of the WSCF’s work in Africa is in schools. In 
West Africa, there are only five university centres (six 1f we 
include Cuttington College, Liberia, which grants its own degrees) 
— Dakar, Fourah Bay, Monrovia, Legon, and Ibadan. Other 
university centres are planned, but for quite some time the 
number of university students actually studying in West Africa 
is going to be small. It is not surprising to find then that our 
work is entirely in schools in Ivory Coast, Togo, Dahomey, 
and French Cameroons, and that schools work predominates in 
Sierra Leone, Ghana, and Nigeria. 

We have grown increasingly conscious in recent years of the 
essential relation between our work in schools and our work in 
college and university. Since the 1956 General Committee we 
have spoken of the particular “validity” of schools work, in 
its own right, within the total fellowship of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. In a situation where our work is pre- 
dominantly in schools, it now seems to me necessary to preserve 
the unique vocation of schools work on the one hand, and of 
university work on the other. If a national SCM develops its 
work as a mean between the two extremes, the important 
distinction between university and schools work may be missed. 
In fact, the West African Movements would grade their work 
with the additional categories of Teacher Training Colleges and 
Technical Colleges also. Work has to be developed then quite 
clearly on three or four fronts. These distinctions were perhaps 
not quite so clear at Aburi as they might have been. This is 
not to suggest that we should create self-conscious élites in our 
Movements, or that we should now concentrate on building up 
separate, appropriate Movements for different educational 
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categories. The unity gained by the national SCM covering 
every kind of work is important, and it is the normal pattern 
of work in the Federation anyway. The distinction should be 
made at the point of academic and theological study, social 
and political responsibility, and ecumenical responsibility as a 
whole (taking ecumenism in its best sense). Student Christian 
work in the universities has always made its witness at this 
level in recent years, and the quality of the work is necessarily 
different from that in training college and school. 

We hope that the WSCF study project for West Africa will 
make a real contribution here and act as a stimulus to both 
students and senior friends. It is clear that we need much more 
written material by West Africans themselves, if our work is 
to grow fruitfully. 


2. The nature of Christian obedience in West Africa today 
was discussed a great deal at Aburi. Let us take one example — 
the lack of a sufficient number of candidates for the ordained 
ministry of the Church. Our African friends were saying rather 
clearly last summer that the intellectual ability of the ordained 
minister or the catechist is not keeping pace with that of the 
new intellectual élite of West Africa. This is a domestic problem 
within the Church itself, by no means confined to West Africa. 
But it is a symptom of a wider problem. We are concerned 
with Christian obedience and vocation in its widest sense. West 
African Christians are asking now whether it is always right to 
go after the well-paid job. What does Christian leadership in 
West African society involve ? Personally, I think that Christian 
leadership training is a concept of relevance throughout the 
whole Church. Certainly in West Africa, Christians who hold 
key positions in politics, civil administration, law, commerce, 
industry, education, radio, journalism, trade unionism, etc., 
need all the help possible, if they are to bring their Christian 
insights to bear in these new societies. We know little enough 
about this in the West, but is it too much to hope that in the 
foreseeable future we may have a series of lay training centres 
down the coast, where just this kind of contribution can be made? 


3. What kind of social democracy is to evolve in West 
Africa ? Informed Christian opinion is essential here. The 
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SCM has a real contribution to make with National Christian 
Councils and with individual churches and church members. 


4. I wondered at Aburi if the doctrine of the Church needed 
a clearer definition. Often, in practice, there appears to be 
little difference between the denominations in West Africa. A 
divided Church nevertheless exists — the child of the missionary 
enterprise and of imperialism as well. While there is a movement 
towards organic union, this is less effective when theological 
distinctions are blurred. 

A re-emphasis of the biblical doctrine of the Church would 
also contribute to a clearer understanding of the relation be- 
tween the Church and the sects (e.g. Adventists, Apostolic 
Church, Spiritualists, Witnesses, the Healing Missions, etc.). 
The WCC studies also, on the role and task of the laity, the 
status and service of men and women in Church and society, the 
relation between missionaries, workers from overseas, and local 
Christians, will all continue to be of immense significance for 
the development of the life of the Church and the theology of 
the Church in West Africa. 


5. If it is admitted that Christianity has come to Africa 
as a “religion of foreigners’, how far can we press indigeniza- 
tion ? The issues raised by Elfried Kpotsra in this issue of The 
Student World and by Bola Ige (in N° 4, 1958) deserve the 
closest attention by African Christians and by non-Africans 
also. What is the relation of the indigenous religions of West 
Africa to Christianity ? What is the relation of social patterns 
(e.g. polygamy) to Christian faith and practice ? The answers 
are not so quick and so easy as they used to be. How far can 
we press for the indigenization of Christian worship ? What 
does it involve ? 

The questions raised here will continue to be important 
ones. We should note also that under the heading of “other 
faiths” we have tended to discuss traditionally animism, fe- 
tichism, and Islam. There is now a strong feeling among some 
Africans that the discussion needs to be broadened to include 
at least Buddhism and Hinduism as well, if the whole question 
of “‘religion”’ is to be seen in perspective. 
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6. The very first question that I was asked in Nigeria was 
by a schoolgirl in Lagos : “Why can’t we stay in the SCM when 
we leave school ?”’ This question is asked the world over by 
those who are leaving school and formal education for their 
jobs in office, factory, or home. It is a real question and it 
is aggravated so often because life in the local congregation is 
difficult after the exciting biblical insights gained at school and 
in the SCM. We are entirely correct in speaking of “‘life in the 
local church” as part of our Christian obedience. In fact, in 
Lagos I answered the question in this way, but I could see that 
students and senior friends at that meeting did not altogether 
agree with me. We spoke about it again in the group on work 
in schools at Aburi. Those who shared in that discussion felt 
rather strongly that the SCM would do well to consider in what 


_ ways it was possible (e.g. through National Christian Councils) 


to keep in touch with boys and girls in this category. Their 
training in Christian leadership had begun at school and in the 
SCM in Schools. This should not be wasted, but continued 
afterwards at an ecumenical level. It is a large question. 

John Taylor wrote: “In every continent Christians are 
painfully aware that our world demands that above all we should 
be the Church.” Rena Karefa-Smart said at Aburi (see p. 134) : 
“The Church in West Africa is coming increasingly to be led 
by Africans. In other parts of the world the Student Christian 
Movement has always produced for the Church leaders who 
have helped to determine its nature in the future. If this is 
so, then we are challenged as an SCM today to look to the 
future of the Church in West Africa, which rests in no small 
measure upon our shoulders.”’ To some we shall appear to lack 
humility in speaking like that. But we believe that the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ has called the SCM into 
existence to witness to him in university, college, and school, 
in order that those who know not Christ may be pointed to him, 
and in order that those who enter our branches may be touched 
by the fire of the Holy Spirit, and led into a biblical under- 
standing of the world and of the Church. 

We experienced the fellowship of the Holy Spirit richly 
at Aburi. Our task in the West African SCMs now is fo go 
forward from Aburi. The Federation is established in West 
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Africa and we thank God for this reality. It is difficult for one 
with such limited experience of West Africa, and a European at 
that, to write of these things. I have tried to write of some of 
the concerns that we faced together at Aburi. If there is anything 
of value in these words, I owe it to my West African friends. 
If anything that I have written is mistaken or causes offence, 
I am alone to blame. 
FRANK GLENDENNING. 


Confrontation with Islam 


We are continuing in this issue of The Student World our 
review of the confrontation between Christianity and the great 
religions of the world. Previous issues have dealt with Hindu- 
ism, animism, and spiritualism, on the one hand, and Judaism, 
on the other. We come now to Islam, and the next issue will 
complete the series with Buddhism. 

Two of the articles have been written by Christians, and 
both deal with the same basic issue: should the approach of 
Christianity to Islam be the same as that to Buddhism and 
Hinduism, for example, or to the secular ideologies, or is there 
something in Islam which calls for a different attitude on our 
part ? As one of the writers states it : should we consider Islam 
as a Christian heresy ? This is an issue on which there are as 
many shades of opinion as there are theological schools of 
thought about religion itself, and about the biblical doctrine of 
revelation, as many as there are methods of approach actually 
adopted by Christians in Moslem lands to followers of Islam. 

The articles of Professors Bijlefeld and Bichon reflect two 
such very different attitudes. But perhaps the major lesson 
to be learned from them is that one can hardly speak of a con- 
frontation between Christianity and Islam as having taken place 
any time anywhere. The fatalities of history seem to have 
separated Christians and Moslems by walls of ignorance, hatred, 
and a fundamental lack of understanding and mutual interest. 
It is particularly important, at a time when Islam is experiencing 
something of a new birth, for Christians to ask themselves the 
question : why has this confrontation never taken place, and 
even more important, how can it take place today ? This has 
to be considered seriously, not only and in the first place because 
of political factors. As Professor Bijlefeld points out, Islam 
has for too long been considered by Christians, consciously or 
unconsciously, as a purely cultural and political phenomenon, 
and they have been rather puzzled that it has continued after 
the Moslem world passed under Western domination. The con- 
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frontation with Islam is important if the Church is to fulfil its 
missionary vocation, for the Gospel cannot be proclaimed to 
men if a dialogue has not first been established with them. 

The Federation is at present involved in an effort of this 
kind. Plans are currently under study for conversations between 
Christian and Moslem students in North Africa in the autumn 
of 1959. It is too early to say exactly what form these conversa- 
tions will take, but reports on this approach will be given to 
readers of The Student World at a later stage. The purpose of 
the conversations is to give Christian students an opportunity 
to try to meet and understand Moslem students as people in 
whose life and mind religious viewpoints play as important a 
role as their aspirations to national independence and social 
justice. At a time when political events, and especially the last 
struggles of a dying colonialism to maintain its hold in some 
parts of the world, are creating such barriers between the 
theoretically Christian West and Moslem lands, it is important 
to multiply such contacts, be it only at this level of human 
conversation. It is particularly important to do so in North 
Africa, torn by the Algerian war. It is important to show that 
Christians have no vested interest in the French policy in Algeria 
and the disasters it has provoked. It is important to show 
that as Christians we are first and above all citizens of a Kingdom 
which transcends all national, political, and religious barriers, 
that no man is foreign or enemy to us, because he is our brother 
in Jesus Christ’s love. This love must first be expressed in 
conversation and an effort to understand one another. In the 
case of Moslem students it must include serious attention to 
their religion. In this sense this issue of The Student World is 
part of the missionary effort. 

But mission, as I have said, begins with dialogue. This is 
why we have included also an article by a Moslem professor who 
tells us what Moslem people think and say about us and our faith. 
It is our hope that our readers will listen, and then enter into 
this dialogue between Christianity and Islam. It is, and will 
remain, difficult for a long time, but unless it is begun imme- 
diately nothing will happen, and once again the Church will have 
failed to fulfil its mission, 


Pu. M. 


Church and Missions in West Africa’ 


RENA KAREFA-SMART 


I should like to consider this subject by looking first at 
what took place during the one hundred and fifty years of 
growth of modern missions, up to about 1920, and then to 
review some of the findings reported to the great Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910 about the extent of Christianity in Africa, 
particularly in West Africa. Finally, I should like to suggest 
some subjects for SCM study if we want to be better informed 
about churches and missions in West Africa today ?. 

In considering the period of early modern missions in West 
Africa, we must remember that in the eighteenth century, in the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, there were 
two conditions which obstructed to a great extent the work of 
the Church in this part of the world : there was a general apathy 
among Protestant churches with respect to their missionary 
responsibility, and there was also widespread ignorance of 
Africa as a place where missionaries could go. 

Certain outstanding names are connected with this period. 
Thomas Thompson was appointed in 1751 by the Church of 
England to Africa, and we have in Gambia, Sierra Leone, and 
in what was later called the Gold Coast, work which started 
from his efforts. Another famous name is that of Philip Quaque, 
who was appointed by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel as its missionary schoolmaster. He had been born on 
the Guinea Coast, was sent to England, and later came back 
to serve in that area, the first person of colour connected with 
this period. He was also the first African who was ordained 
from West Africa, and I mention him just after Thompson 


x An address given at the Leadership Training Course. 

2 I am very much indebted to the first two volumes of The Planting of 
Christianity in Africa, by C. P. Groves, for what I shall say by way of survey 
about churches and missions in West Africa. (See p. 239 for review of these 
volumes. Ed.) 
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because it was he who discovered Philip Quaque and interested 
him in the ministry. This period saw the opening up of the 
territories by Western explorers and traders, and the accom- 
panying penetration of first the coastal areas and then the 
interior by the missions, which were intent on evangelization 
and also on developing education. 

We see the roots of an intensified missionary effort in West 
Africa in the revival of religion, with the development of religious 
societies, which began in Europe, England, and then in America, 
in the late seventeenth century and went on into the eighteenth. 
One of the effects of this revival was the changed religious 
atmosphere in these countries. It produced men and women 
who went as missionaries, denying themselves in order to serve 
the people in overseas territories. It also became the motivat- 
ing force behind very far-reaching social reforms at home. One 
of the direct results of this revival of religion was the prohibiting 
of the slave traffic in Great Britain, and finally the outlawing of 
the institution of slavery altogether. 


The “missionary awakening”’ 


Directly connected with this revival of religion was what 
is called the “missionary awakening”’ in Great Britain, America, 
and also on the Continent. This awakening brought the first 
English Protestant missionaries to Africa. It was expressed at 
home in a new alertness about the obligation of Christians to 
share the Gospel with others. There was a twofold result as 
far as Christian resources for missions were concerned : people 
in the home territories were more willing to give to missions, 
and there was a very decided increase in the number of volunteers 
to go overseas to serve the Church. We all know about the very 
famous revival movements in Great Britain and America ; 
we have heard the names of Dwight L. Moody and Robert P. 
Wilder, and they are names to remember, because they were 
connected with the Student Volunteer Movement in America, 
and later in the United Kingdom. This was the beginning of 
the period in which students as a group began to be keenly 
interested in the extension of the Gospel overseas, and that 
activity is still basic to the world fellowship of Christian students. 
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There were British, American, Dutch, German, French, and 
Swiss Christians engaged in this activity overseas which was 
the result of the missionary awakening. Some of the British 
names which we remember are connected with the Clapham 
Sect — Granville Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, William Wilber- 
force. These men were concerned that Christians at home 
should understand their responsibility for evangelism, and they 
also worked to affect the lives of people overseas. When they 
worked through parliamentary campaigns and through the 
press to educate public opinion, when they disseminated evangel- 
ical literature and the scriptures and supported evangelical 
pulpits, it was all with the end of extending the Gospel and 
working out its implications in certain aspects of the life of 
society. These groups also had ideas about ways to control 
the extension of their country’s commercial interests overseas. 
For instance, they decided to organize a settlement to promote 
what they thought of as legitimate trade, and to develop African 
natural resources on a commercial basis in order to provide 
a substitute for the slave trade. The British Parliament took 
note of these suggestions, and in 1791 granted a charter to 
the Sierra Leone Company, which was to be run along lines 
sanctioned by these men. We can trace a direct line from 
them to later efforts by such people as Livingstone in Central 
Africa, and Buxton who was connected with the Niger expedi- 
tion. They were also concerned with the way in which commerce 
was carried on, and the relationship of people to these efforts 
of the mercantile class in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
They tried to make their basic philanthropic and humanitarian 
ideas practicable and workable in these overseas settlements. 

Turning now to the religious societies that were working 
in this period of missionary awakening, we find that the Church 
Missionary Society, which was British and is still functioning, 
first of all used German missionaries in West Africa, people 
trained by the Basel Mission in Switzerland. The Wesleyan 
Methodists also worked in this way. Then there were Baptist 
missionary societies, the United Brethren in Christ — an Amer- 
ican one, and even an American Negro society that sent mis- 
sionaries to the west coast of Africa. And so the Protestant 
planting in West Africa took root and flourished. The earliest 
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effort was in Sierra Leone, at the western tip of West Africa ; 
then it spread along the Guinea coast. The Church Missionary 
Society was the first to become firmly established, and the 
Germans associated with it did splendid work in language study 
and in translation. 


The “‘growing clamour’’ for schools 


The development of West African missions was always first 
through a strong coastal base and then advancement in due 
course into the interior. Evangelism was always the first con- 
cern, then education aiming at general literacy, and finally the 
general social welfare of the people of West Africa. As missions 
progressed and missionaries were better able to carry on their 
evangelistic and educational activities, there was what Groves 
calls ‘‘a growing clamour’’ for schools throughout the whole of 
West Africa, and this was for the most part apparently a secular 
demand. Although education was being carried on by people 
who were motivated primarily by their religious convictions, 
the people on the receiving end were keen to have education, 
again according to Groves, apparently not because they wanted 
a new culture, but because they wanted to be able to share in 
the power of the overseas people by mastering what they felt 
to be the source of that power. And so they sent their children 
to school, and as they became able to understand and to move 
more and more in Western ways and Western thought patterns, 
they began to move away from their own social traditions, and 
from the moral sanctions of their society. This development 
now constitutes one of the biggest problems for the Church in 
West Africa. However, the missions did have a great opportunity 
to provide immediately a number of village schools to meet the 
demand, but, as one writer has pointed out, the long-term 
opportunity which thus offered itself was that of helping people 
to develop an adequate spiritual basis for life in the new day 
that had arrived. And as Groves says, this was, of course, the 
very purpose for which missionaries had come to Africa. 

One of the outstanding people in this period was Samuel 
Adjai Crowther. This African was rescued from a slave ship in 
1822, was dropped off in Sierra Leone, and was baptised in 1825. 
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He then went to Nigeria with a famous expedition, and even- 
tually became the first Negro Bishop of the Niger. He was also 
the first graduate of Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone. This 
college, as a direct result of the activities of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, was affiliated in 1877 to the University of 
Durham, and Africans were then able to read for a British degree 
in their homeland, a most significant development. 

We can summarize this period of early modern missions by 
saying that, after one hundred and fifty years of effort, there 
was little of non-Moslem Africa that was untouched. Roman 
missions had also been stimulated into new life. As Groves 
rightly says, this period was one of unparalleled achievement 
for so short a time. 


Christianity in Africa in I9gIO 

In 1910 there was the famous Edinburgh Missionary Confer- 
ence, to which churches sent representatives and where reports 
were given on the geographical extent of Christian occupation 
in various parts of the world. It was discovered that in all 
of Africa there were ten thousand Christian missionaries and 
workers, Protestants and Roman Catholics together : over four 
thousand Protestant missionaries were at work, and the Roman 
Catholics had over five thousand workers of all kinds. 

The question was raised of how far the Christian religion 
was becoming rooted in African life. It was discovered that the 
growing body of Christians could be divided into several groups. 
For instance, there was the increasing group of second, third, 
and fourth generation Christians, many of whom were Europe- 
anized and sophisticated. Among this group Christianity was 
seen to be nominal, or at least on the verge of becoming so. 
Then there was a second category, the first generation Christians, 
a nucleus of faithful believers who had a tested personal Christian 
faith. Often they had experienced persecution and social isola- 
tion, and everywhere in Africa “they were seen to lend savour 
to the whole Christian community”. The third group was made 
up of the swelling ranks of those who were passing through 
Christian schools and issuing from catechumen classes. These 
were the young people who had benefited from the secular 
demand for more and more schools. 


metal 
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What was the attitude in 1910 of these three main groups 
of African Christians to their traditional inheritance that had 
had to face a challenge from the Christian faith that had been 
brought to Africa? Groves says that up to this point the 
missionary movement had not been very strong in producing 
Christian Africans, rather than a hybrid, Europeanized, or 
Americanized variety of African, and this point was made very 
strongly at the Edinburgh Conference. Certain facts must be 
taken into account if we are to understand why this was so. 
First of all, we are told that the Christian message had thus far 
been presented in Western theological terms and thought forms, 
and that the institution of the Church, as it was brought to 
Africa and passed on to African Christians, was a Western 
institution. We also find that the missionaries who came did 
not really know much about African social structures, or the 
outlook of Africans on God and the world. We must remember 
that there was a tremendous language problem, and a great 
distance to be covered between the people who came from 
overseas and those among whom they worked. The missionaries’ 
training was limited, and it is said that up to that time it had 
very little relevance in its human relations to the life and thought 
of the people whom they served. 

The result, as we are told by Groves, was almost inevitable, 
because the missionary reproduced in this situation what he 
had grown up with and learned to value himself. He regarded 
his social inheritance and his ecclesiastical tradition as the 
standard, the norm, of all good life and churchmanship. Not 
only this, but he stigmatized what was African as bad on the 
ground that it was African and not Western, and did not always 
investigate further the nature of the institution or custom which 
he was condemning. This is not said in a critical spirit ; if we 
remember that all this development took place in the very 
short period of a hundred and fifty years, against tremendous 
odds, privations of all sorts, and resistance from the local people, 
the wonder is that the missions survived at all, rather than that 
certain difficulties developed which are obvious to those who 
are evaluating the work of these missionaries today. 

One very interesting development at Edinburgh conditioned 
the way in which missions have developed in the countries which 
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we represent. This was the comity arrangement, arrived at by 
the non-Roman Catholic churches, and based on a fraternal 
spirit and a desire to work together in this area. “Comity” 
is defined by Groves as “‘a harmonious adjustment of the work 
of neighbouring missions’. They divided up the territory so 
there would be no interference by one mission in an area where 
another was working. But they did agree to consult on matters 
of common interest, to engage in common enterprises where 
desired, and to have actual federation or union where this was 
possible. Basic to these comity agreements were all sorts of 
possibilities for future development of the churches. 

In i1g1r there were some post-Edinburgh conferences in 
Africa. These were interesting because they show that the 
denominations were interested in surveying what they were 
all doing and considering together the needs of the areas. For 
instance, in Calabar, Nigeria, Anglicans, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians got together to consider the conditions of church 
membership, Christian education, the attitude of the churches 
to African customs, and the question of a federation of native 
churches. These same issues are still being considered by the 
churches together. In the following year, 1912, a conference of 
Protestant missions in Sierra Leone considered the advance of 
Islam, which was already being recognized as an important 
challenge, missionary comity, and the translation of the Bible. 

By way of summary, I should like to refer to a recent descrip- 
tion by a Methodist named Belshaw of the work of the Methodist 
Church in West Africa, because I think he has made some 
points which are relevant for the whole Christian effort in 
this area today. He points out that among West African Chris- 
tians there is a wide diversity of peoples, whose social, tribal, 
intellectual, and cultural differences are relatively very great. 
Christianity represents a minority movement, with a growing 
influence which seems to be out of all proportion to its size. The 
total Christian community in all Protestant churches and 
missions in West Africa is about one and three-quarter million 
people. Many of them are very influential in local and national 
life, in the fields of education, politics, medicine, law, etc. The 
relationship of the Christian community in West Africa with the 
home churches is changing : the autonomy of the West African 
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churches is growing ; African leadership is playing an increasing 
part, but the experience, strength, and vision of the home 
churches are still available to us in West Africa. If we are going 
to advance, we should approach the position of Christianity 
in West Africa from the point of view of this positive appraisal 
rather than from that of the very difficult problems which con- 
front our Christian community. 


Subjects for study in the SCM 


Now I should like to pass to our third and last section, and 
here I want to be provocative, because if we, as members of 
the Student Christian Movement, are to be true to our calling, 
we must realize what are the knotty problems in the Christian 
community, and what are the frontiers along which we can 
advance together. So although we should be as positive as we 
can about developments, let us now look at those questions 
which challenge us to study and action. I should like to refer 
here to a very interesting pamphlet which John Taylor has 
written about a study which he has made of the Christian com- 
munity in Uganda, in which he works out what he calls the var- 
ious processes of growth within the Christian community, for if 
we are to understand the development of Christianity in West 
Africa, we must examine what Taylor calls the continuous 
process in operation whereby people become Christians and 
Christians become a more holy and effective Church. Mr. Taylor 
has discovered what he believes to be four more or less distinct 
periods in the growth of the Church in Uganda: first, a period 
of congruence, of fitting together ; then a period of detachment, 
with the loosening of ties; third, a period of demand, when 
obedience to the will of God is attempted by Christians ; and 
then a period of crisis, when there is an interruption and a 
conflict, and finally the crisis passes. No one has really studied 
the development of Christianity in West Africa sufficiently to 
know whether these four periods are the ones through which 
Christians are passing in this part of the world. Some of us in 
the SCM might take this whole field of study and make a serious 
effort to understand what is happening as the West African 
Church comes to maturity, along the lines that Mr. Taylor is 
following in Uganda and the Eastern part of Africa. 
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Another whole area of study has been opened up by Canon 
Max Warren of the Church Missionary Society. He suggests 
that the concept of partnership should be basic to future relation- 
ships between missions and churches, between missionaries and 
the indigenous Christians in any given territory. What does 
partnership offer as an ideal, what are its possibilities, and if 
it is acceptable to us all, how can it be worked out in practical, 
concrete detail in the life of the churches to which we belong ? 

Then there is the whole subject of the nature of the Church 
of which we are a part. This can be broken down into many 
topics for study. The World Council of Churches, through some 
of its Departments, has been giving some very real help on 
the understanding of the composition of the Church, that is, the 
role of the laity and of the clergy, the relationship of men and 
women to one another and to God within the Church, and the 
relationship of overseas or fraternal workers and missionaries to 
local Christians. All of these subjects must be studied together, 
if we are to understand the composition of the Church in terms 
of our understanding of the nature of the Body of Christ which 
the Church represents. The whole subject of the function of 
the Church is also being studied very carefully, and those of us 
in an area like West Africa, where the Church is maturing, 
need to understand more clearly what our theologians and 
biblical scholars have to tell us about the proper function of the 
Church. 

There is also the subject of the obligation of the Church, 
and our subject today, “Churches and Missions in West Africa’, 
is very closely related to this. The International Missionary 
Council has had some discussions on the missionary obligation, 
and has produced some very helpful studies. This study of the 
Church and mission is a very live one, and the ecumenical 
movement and denominational groups have been very helpful 
in providing us with pamphlets, brochures, and other materials 
which we can use in our SCM study circles. 

But I do not suggest these subjects for study because they 
are respectable academic pursuits, but because, as the Student 
Christian Movement in West Africa, we are related to the Church 
in a very vital way. We cannot witness adequately in our 
schools and universities unless we understand very clearly the 
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truth about the Church of which we are a part, and because 
we are in a period in the history of Christianity in Africa when 
these are fluid, open questions, I suggest that we put them at 
the top of the list in our study circles. Let us at least be informed 
about the discussions in the Church throughout the world, on 
such things as how Christianity develops, what the Christian 
community is, how the Church is made up, how it must function 
if it is to witness adequately to its calling. Our discussion on 
churches and missions in West Africa is one which leads us 
into many avenues of study. We can take the historical approach 
and try to increase our knowledge about the lives and efforts 
of missionaries, church mission boards, and local churches, or 
we can try to contribute to the general knowledge in this area 
by doing small study projects, or we can participate in the 
United Christian Councils in the territories from which we come, 
trying to extend the knowledge of the lay people in the churches 
about how Christianity has come among us, what it consists of, 
and what its challenge is. But we must do this with an awareness 
that the initiative for the development of Christianity is passing, 
more quickly in some areas than in others but passing in all, 
from the hands of overseas workers to those of local workers. 
This is one of the big issues of our day. The Church in West 
Africa is coming increasingly to be led by Africans. In other 
parts of the world the Student Christian Movement has always 
produced for the Church leaders who have helped to determine 
its nature in the future. If this is so, then we are challenged 
as an SCM today to look to the future of the Church in West 
Africa, which rests in no small measure upon our shoulders. 

We students and student leaders in the SCM have to relate 
ourselves and our Movements very closely to the Church in 
West Africa, and to whatever the Church finds itself called 
to be and to do. 


Pee 


Sociological Evaluation of the Church in Africa’ 


K. A. Busia 


In Europe the Church has been a part of the social and 
ideological system over many centuries. European history can- 
not be understood without reference to the influence of the 
Church ; think, for example, of the Reformation, or earlier still, 
of the Crusades. You will find references to the teachings of 
the Church in the various forms of European political organiza- 
tion. There are those who claim, for example, that the funda- 
mental basis of democracy can be found only in the teaching of 
the Church about the nature of man. Certain studies have 
shown the closest relationship between the Church and European 
economic development, and who would venture to omit the 
impact of the Christian religion from any study of European 
ethics ? 

But when we turn to the Church in Africa, we are studying 
the Church as it has set itself up in a comparatively new environ- 
ment. When I use the word “‘Church’’, I am not thinking of 
any of the mystical definitions and conceptions of the Church 
prevalent in theological literature ; I am rather looking at the 
Church in Africa as that body of men and women who comprise 
the membership of the Christian denominations, and of the 
impact of this body on the larger society to which it belongs. 
We might include also the separatist churches which have 
come into Africa. A recent study in Accra found thirteen of 
these small groups. We found most of their adherents to be 
former members of older churches who had been attracted by 
the sectarian methods of worship: the dancing, hand-clapping, 
and drumming — the physical and vocal expression of religious 
feeling so similar to what they were accustomed to in traditional 
religious rites. Or else they had come to the sects because they 
expected to reap direct temporal benefits which the established 
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churches had failed to produce, but which these new ones 
promised to give them by miracles: the begetting of children, 
the healing of their diseases, or success in business. The new 
sects have set out to provide what the people had been wont 
to expect from the gods or their ancestors. But the challenge 
of these new sects to the established churches is a matter for 
separate consideration, and in what I am going to say here I 
shall refer principally to the established Christian denominations. 
I shall try to make an historical study, showing something of 
what the Church has done and meant in Africa, and also indicat- 
ing some of the contemporary problems. Africa is a large 
continent, and while I shall try to generalize, what I shall 
say will apply in varying degrees to different areas. 


Innovations brought by the Church 


Let us think first of an early missionary setting out from 
Europe for Africa, settling down in a village, not understanding 
a word of the language, not knowing anything of the social life, 
and faced with the task of preaching the Gospel. The very 
presence of the man initiates social change. He has come for 
days and months across the waters in a boat, from the mystical, 
powerful people beyond the seas. It takes some imagination 
to think what these people did in the beginning. They may 
have started by a simple thing like building a place of worship, 
and we know from the records that even this could start a 
revolution. For example, there is the story of a missionary 
from Basel who went in 1835 to a town in my own country of 
Ghana, where he built his mission house of burnt brick, with 
windows and a verandah, apparently as an example to the town 
people, whose houses he described as “‘little, rectangular mud 
huts which had no windows’’. His house still stands, and we 
have only to look at it and at some of the buildings in the town 
to see that, although he came to preach the Gospel, he started 
something else. 

Building houses in Africa is closely related to social usage. 
In a village a number of small huts are built close together in 
a circle or rectangle, with the open space in the middle for 
corporate life, and the people who live in them are all related 
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to one another. So the design of the house is not just a matter 
of wind direction, sun, and air, but of cooperation and the 
fulfilment of certain obligations. Sometimes when a missionary 
has converted a group of people, they have been isolated from 
the general community and have built a new quarter, called 
“Salem”, or “Bethel”, or “the Christian quarter’, so they 
could practise their Christianity. Some of this is passing, but 
even now in some towns you will find a small, separate Christian 
village, living apart from the general body of the people, usually 
the majority, who are called ‘“‘the world’, or ‘‘the heathen’, 
or “the pagans’. It is a constant problem for Christian faith 
and conduct to have to share the same household with people 
who participate in certain rites which express beliefs that are 
contrary to the Christian faith, people with whom you have 
ties of kinship and with whom you feel obliged to join in corporate 
activities. So this separation was not a senseless practice ; it 
was dictated by circumstances, but it has given rise to certain 
problems. 

A new church in a village community immediately introduces 
the people to new habits and concepts. For example, it teaches 
them to worship on Sunday, and to set it aside as a day of rest. 
But in some African communities, for example, Ashanti, Thurs- 
day is the day of rest, the day belonging to Mother Earth, the 
goddess of fertility, who should not be disturbed on that day. 
In 1944 the chiefs of Ashanti, who are the traditional rulers and 
have a recognized constitutional organization, had a meeting 
to discuss food production. Ashanti is a big cocoa-producing 
area, and over the previous few years people had been neglect- 
ing food farming in order to grow this export crop for cash. The 
result was that in 1944 there was a shortage of food-stuffs and 
prices were high. One chief said, ‘“The reason for this is that 
we now have all kinds of people, and those who call themselves 
Christians farm on Thursdays, and so Mother Earth is angry 
and therefore no food is forthcoming. Therefore, let no man 
work on Thursday.” Now that brought the Christian churches 
to their feet, and for the first time to my knowledge the Prot- 
estants and Catholics in Kumasi joined together, and they sent a 
deputation to say to the chiefs : “We cannot allow Christians to 
accept this, first, because Sunday is our day of worship, and 
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this will mean we are losing two days in the week ; and second, 
because you are teaching that we are dependent on Mother Earth 
for our livelihood. Our teaching is that God, the Father of 
Jesus Christ, provides us with everything. If Christians refrained 
from working on Thursday, they would be expressing belief in 
your Mother Earth theory. We cannot have it.” The chiefs 
said: ‘All right! but we come to your church on Sundays. 
When you have your harvest celebrations and so on we join you. 
We even give you contributions. We ask you to pray for us. 
We do this for you. Why can’t you do the same for us ?” 
Here even the simple teaching that Christians should worship on 
Sunday was disturbing to the life of the community. 

Take another example. When you establish a church which 
must worship on Sunday at a particular time, in a community 
that. is largely illiterate and does not live by the clock, you 
bring in two new things : a new habit and a conception of time. 
And so in Africa your “‘historical’’ bell has to ring a very long 
time ahead to remind people to start preparing their food, 
having their bath, dressing. And even your “‘eschatological”’ 
bell must ring a long time, to allow them to walk from their 
homes to the church. Barely a month ago a new missionary to 
Ghana said to me: “‘Can you explain something to me ? When 
I go to either a big town or a small village to celebrate Holy 
Communion, invariably I see a clock either on the table or 
underneath it. The people seem to think it is part of the prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion.”’ Now that makes sense only if you 
realize that it was the Church which introduced the clock and 
the idea of time division. 

Or think of the songs which the missionary teaches the people. 
He comes from Europe; he settles in a village; he doesn’t 
know the language or the songs of the people. Even when he 
has learned the language, he thinks the best thing to do is to 
translate European songs so they fit the metrical forms and 
can be sung in church. He introduces the forms of worship 
that he knows. But in time it will be discovered that, although 
the Africans learn to sing these European songs, their own 
music and rhythms are quite different. So you find the new 
sects adopting African modes of singing, with all their happy 
rhythm, and drawing people away from the Church. 
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Or consider that when the minister teaches his congregation 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the simple lessons 
of the Bible, he is introducing something quite new. In Africa 
we are not dealing with a secularized society in which the 
fundamental acts of men and the events of history are at- 
tributed to something other than the supernatural. I think 
it is largely true to say that still in Africa today the super- 
natural enters into everything, even ordinary acts like eating 
and drinking. Therefore the missionary is introducing a new 
teaching which challenges all the African’s polytheistic ideas 
about the many gods and spirits which he believes surround 
him. He may accept the idea of the Supreme God and the 
Father of Jesus Christ, but it does not follow that he therefore 
immediately discards all his ideas about the influence of the 
spirits of his ancestors or of less powerful gods. 


The Church and African culture 


The African community is a small, interrelated society, who- 
se members work together, worship together, mourn for their 
dead together, expressing in their rites this concept of soli- 
darity and continuity. And what about the Christian convert ? 
Conversion to the Christian religion in such a situation demands 
a revolution in the life of the convert, something which those 
who have grown up in the European tradition tend to forget. 
Conversion requires a new way of life which affects even his 
relationships and obligations within his community. Suppose, 
for example, that the brother of a recently converted Christian 
dies. The brother was not a member of the Church, and so 
begin the long series of funeral rites, sometimes lasting a week, 
with the villagers drumming and singing together — and the 
Christian must stand outside. Or suppose he lives in one of the 
communities where polygamy is normal and legal ; the Christian 
is taught that it is contrary to Christian teaching and he cannot 
practise it. 

All of this makes it evident that the Church in Africa comes 
to grips with the culture of the people. I am using culture in 
the sense in which it is used by anthropologists, to mean the 
patterns of behaviour, the ways of life, of a group, which are 
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learned and passed on from generation to generation — the 
man-made part of its environment. This includes the forms of 
marriage, of worship, of singing, of earning a living — the whole 
of life. The Church makes an impact on these and creates 
new problems. In the early days it was possible to say to a 
new convert, ‘We forbid you to take part in the traditional 
rites or to hold to your old beliefs’, and he may have accepted 
this. But over the years, as the membership of the Church has 
increased (even though Christians are still a minority), the society 
has come to have an impact on the Church. The problem con- 
fronting the churches today is not so much the conversion of 
heathens as the conversion of people who are already Christians ! 
Many of them today are going back to the old rites and beliefs, 
to the pouring of libations, to the fear of departed spirits, and 
to placating the spirits; they are returning to animism and 
magic. 

Sometimes the problem is posed differently. The converted 
Christian will say, ““Why can’t I worship by singing my own 
songs in my own way ? Why can’t I use this drum to praise 
God ?”’ Here the Church is facing a new challenge, because 
some of these things can be permitted, while others are clearly 
contrary to Christian teaching. Can certain traditional rites 
be assimilated into the Christian pattern of worship ? And 
who is to make the selection ? How can the Church set up a 
system of conscious selection of those customs, rites, behaviour 
patterns, and musical forms which can be introduced into the 
Church to enrich its life ? And how is it to avoid the beliefs 
associated with them which are contrary to Christian teaching ? 
I think it is clear that this is a sphere which calls for very close 
collaboration between the sociologist and the theologian. The 
sociologist can say to the Church: ‘“‘These are the customary 
rites ; this is how they are interpreted ; these are the functions 
they fulfil in the community. Now over to you. Do they or 
do they not conflict with your Christian theology ?” 

Take, for example, the question of funeral rites, which I 
have already mentioned. In Africa these may take three, four, 
five days, even a week, depending on the importance of the 
person, and they bring together many friends and relatives 
who thus express their sense of solidarity, of knitting together 
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again the network of relationships which has been broken by 
death. Christians have found ways of doing this within the 
Church. Sometimes, instead of joining their relatives, they 
come to the church and ask for special prayers. They also 
“keep wake’, as it is called, but instead of the usual night-long 
drumming and dancing, with the body laid in state, the Chris- 
tians sing hymns throughout the night. Instead of pouring 
libations to the spirit of the dead, they go to church, sometimes 
clad in the same special clothing as the other mourners, for a 
memorial service. 

The question of polygamy also looms large, even though not 
many people are polygamous — in any community they are in 
the minority. There is a reference to it as early as 1885 in the 
minute book of one of the churches : ““No member of the (Chris- 
tian) society shall be allowed to marry a heathen man or woman. 
No woman, being a member of the society, shall marry a man 
already married (these being scriptural principles). No man 
having more than one wife shall be admitted as a member of 
the Church.” Another church, about the same time, said: 
“Only one wife of the polygamist will be admitted into the 
Church, preferably the first.” One held that children of a 
polygamist could be baptized into the Church, another 
that they could not. When a society is polygamous, the rules 
of inheritance reflect this system, and sometimes the churches 
have been called upon to make their own rules, but they have 
no legal power to enforce them. 


The Church and education 


The Church is also involved in problems of education. 
Everywhere in Africa the Church has been the pioneer in bring- 
ing literacy to the people. Missionaries had to train their assist- 
ants and to teach church members to read the Gospel. In many 
African communities the missionaries were the first to reduce the 
local language to writing. Then they started formal schools, or 
taught in the Sunday school. They set aside Sunday morning for 
worship, and held Sunday school in the afternoon. The young 
were taught to read the Bible for themselves, while old men 
and women learned the Scriptures by someone reading them 
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over and over again aloud. The Church may pride itself on the 
fact that it has educated the leaders of the new Africa. In Ghana, 
for example, I think every member of parliament has been 
trained in a church school, as well as the leaders of commerce, 
industry, and so on. It does not follow, of course, that aliZor 
them are attached to the Church as practising Christians. One 
problem in Africa today is how the Church can hold these 
young men and women who have been in church schools, after 
they have gone into business. This requires a new kind of 
pastoral work, and some churches are setting aside younger 
ministers to do “youth work’’ — to try to bring these people 
back to the Church. 

But this educational work of the Church, by which it has 
contributed to social change, has also created problems. First, 
educated people may leave the Church, especially in the towns. 
Second, there have been criticisms of the type of education given, 
and these are also sometimes criticisms of the Church itself. 
But the most immediate problem is this : personnel and resources 
of the Church which should be going into evangelization have 
to be used in educational work, and some of the churches are 
now asking themselves: is it the function of the Church to 
educate, or to spread the Christian Gospel ? In some of the 
more progressive areas the government and local councils are 
now entering the education field, sometimes even asking the 
churches to give up their schools, so many of the churches feel 
the time has come for them to cease educational work. Yet 
they do it with some reluctance, because this is one way in 
which the Church can have an influence on the community. 
Some churches have decided to operate a few schools as 
models, and to concentrate on teacher training, in order to 
ensure a steady flow of teachers with Christian convictions 
and background into the secular schools. 


The Church and economic life 


The Church has also had an impact upon economic life, but 
in a different way from that in which it has influenced, or is 
said to have influenced, economic life in Europe. This has been 
through direct teaching. We find that early missionaries some- 
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times started industries and promoted agricultural development 
in the villages and communities where they settled. The records 
of one church, dated 1756, read: “The Danish missionaries 
established a plantation to convince slave dealers that there 
was no point in carrying slaves to America and the West Indies 
to cultivate crops which these slaves could be employed to grow 
in their own country.” The missionaries taught the people to 
grow cotton, indigo, tobacco, cocoa-yam, pearfruit, bananas, 
and coffee. They taught them carpentry, masonry, blacksmithy, 
and shoemaking. Many missionaries trained girls and boys in 
their homes, and these young people later made a real impact 
on their own communities. Some missions also established 
vocational training schools. 

However, today the Church is moving out of the economic 
field because new agencies like the government are coming in. 
But the impact has been made in the past, and some question 
whether the Church should not continue to take an interest 
in the economic life of the people. As one critic put it, many 
people are preaching to congregations who are hungry, concerned 
about their souls, forgetting. that they have bodies. This may 
be a harsh criticism, but it reminds us of the situation which 
arose in Europe because of the Church’s blindness to the working- 
class movement following the Industrial Revolution. A recent 
conference of the heads of all the churches of the Christian 
Council of Ghana held in connection with the World Council 
. of Churches’ study on “The Common Christian Responsibility 
for Areas of Rapid Social Change’’, had this to say: 


Social thinking imported from abroad will no longer do. 
We must think creatively about our own problems and bring 
our own Christian conscience to bear on them. As an indi- 
genous Church we must bring to our own government the 
challenge and stimulus of a Christian social conscience that 
rises out of our own knowledge of Christ and the experience 
of the guidance of his Spirit in regard to the social needs and 
problems of our country. 


The conference recommended that the Christian Council of 
Ghana set up a committee — the name suggested was “‘Respons- 
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ible Citizenship” — to study the economic and social life of 
the people in order ‘‘to bring the Christian conscience to bear 
ol it”. 


The Church and politics 


The Church has sometimes had an influence in politics also. 
Early Christian converts frequently refused to perform certain 
duties for their chiefs because these reflected a belief in animism 
or traditional rites which were contrary to Christian teaching. 
Those people who have been to Christian schools form part of 
the literate élite who lead the nationalist movements and who 
occupy positions which are a challenge to traditional authority. 
So in Africa today this is an urgent question : what should the 
Church do about political movements and parties ? There are 
two opposing positions on the participation of the Church in 
politics. There are those who are in the forefront of the move- 
ment for freedom who expect the Church to support them by 
its teaching, and are disappointed when it keeps silent ; and 
there are those who say that politics are dirty and that the Church 
should have nothing to do with them. Throughout history there 
have been those, both within and outside the Church, who 
have believed that it should confine itself to saving souls and 
preparing people for the after-life. But the weight of Christian 
theology is against this attitude, and so the Church must answer 
the question : how can we best exercise our influence in political 
life? 

The conference which I mentioned above agreed that the 
Church’s task in politics should be 


... to recall men to standards of righteousness and jus- 
tice, condemning any government which repudiates these 
standards by formal legislation ; to remind governments that 
the state exists to serve the people and not vice versa, and 
that their authority is derived from God whose sovereignty 
is absolute ; to pray for the nation and its government in 
power ; to teach men to obey loyally the government in 
power ; to restrain themselves and others from words and 
deeds of violence and intimidation, and only to disobey if 
obedience would be contrary to God’s will. They are to 
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cooperate with the state in all matters affecting the welfare 
of citizens, to train their own members and influence others 
as far as possible to be honest, upright, self-forgetful, and 
willing servants of the community as part of their duty 
towards their neighbour, which follows upon their duty 
towards God. And the Church is finally to encourage its 
members to take an active part in local and national govern- 
ment if they possess the aptitude and ability for such things. 


Then, of course, there is the challenge of the Church to all 
moral values. People are looking for new standards and values 
in a time when old sanctions are breaking down, and many 
feel that the Church should provide these. However, statistics 
for my country show that, over the last year, more Christians 
were convicted of crimes than pagans. And yet the Christians 
number less than five per cent of the total population ! 


The Church’s task of evangelism 


After a study of all the complex problems of economic, 
political, and social life in Africa, I would conclude that every- 
thing points to the real need for the Church’s task of evangeliza- 
tion and conversion. Nothing leads me to believe that this 
task is finished, or that something new is required. In Africa 
we have some problems which are comparable to those in other 
societies, but some of them are new, and can be understood 
only from the special perspective of Africa and of a Church which 
has grown up in an environment where one culture is impinging 
upon another. Those who are privileged to see what conversion, 
in all its freshness and challenge, can mean for new life in 
Africa will be encouraged by the living action of the Gospel. 
But they will also see what it means for the Church to bear 
a vital witness challenging society, what is meant when it is 
said that the apostles “turned the world upside down’. Those 
who are looking for the adaptation of the Christian Church to 
existing systems or organizations would do well to reflect upon 
this. However, faced with such a difficult situation, we need to 
exercise our intellectual powers. I am often impressed with the 
fact that the short statement of Christian duty includes “Love 


Io 
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the Lord with all thy mind”. This we must do, in all humility, 
and in dependence on Christ in whom we believe for illumination. 
Let me conclude by quoting from Butterfield : 


In these days also when people are so much the prisoners 
of systems — especially the prisoners of those general ideas 
which mark the spirit of the age — it is not always realized 
that belief in God gives us greater elasticity of mind, rescuing 
us from too great subservience to intermediate principles, 
whether these are related to nationality or ideology or 
science. It even enables us to leave more play in our minds 
for the things that nature or history may still have to reveal 
to us in the near future. Christianity is not tied to régimes — 
not compelled to regard the existing order as the very end of 
life and the embodiment of all our values... There are 
times when we can never meet the future with sufficient 
elasticity of mind, especially if we are locked in the con- 
temporary systems of thought. We can do worse than remem- 
ber a principle which both gives us a firm Rock and leaves 
us the maximum elasticity for our minds: the principle: 
Hold to Christ, and for the rest be totally uncommitted '. 


Face to face with the impact of the Church in Africa, we 
ought not to be committed to either African or European culture, 
but to search within a certain social relationship for an expression 
of the Gospel which is a challenge to both. 


1 HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, Christianity and History (G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 
London, 1950), pp. 145-46. 


Other Religious Faiths of West Africa ' 


ELFRIED KPOTSRA 


I propose to divide this subject into three parts : 1) the three 
chief traditional religions of West Africa: animism, fetishism 
and Islam, their characteristics and their content ; 2) the new 
elements which appear in these religions in modern West Africa ; 
3) the attitude of the Christian towards these religions. This 
last point will allow us to situate our Christian witness in the 
Africa of today among our non-Christian brethren. 

Before Christianity, Afrique Notre? had its traditional 
religions : animism, or nature religion, and fetishism. Later, it 
received from the Arabs of Afrique Blanche, also great colonizers, 
Islam, the religion founded by the prophet Mohammed. The non- 
Christian African feels the imperious need which is common to 
all men: of being liberated from an infirmity. This infirmity 
may be expressed in different ways : helplessness in the presence 
of natural phenomena, of extraordinary events, of cosmic 
powers, of death, and the problem of the beyond. Thus he 
makes himself religions in order to find some way of salvation 
which will put him under the protection of supernatural forces 
and will defend him against men, evil spirits, and nature herself. 


Animism 


In these traditional religions, which are animism and fetish- 
ism, his faith rests on three closely linked ideas: theism, pan- 
theism, and the deification of the social order. His theism 
proceeds from cosmological speculations. Face to face with 
the world and what it contains, face to face with creation, the 
animist also makes for himself a god ; he believes in the existence 
of a supreme God, the creator of heaven and earth, the father 
of all men. He does not grasp the reality, but he senses it ; 


t An address given at the Leadership Training Course. 
2 Afrique Noive is the expression commonly used in French for that part 
of Africa south of the Sahara. 
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he does not understand it, but he adores and respects it. He 
fears it. He invokes it in the big events of his life. He sets it 
above other gods, the intermediary spirits through whom the 
great God rules the world. Thus his theism leads to pantheism. 

The intermediary gods which the animist has conceived have 
varying degrees of power. Their task is to carry out the orders 
of the supreme God, to reward or punish men in his name. 
These little gods live in created nature: mountains, natural 
phenomena, oceans, the great trees and rivers are their special 
domicile where the worship which is their due must be paid. 
At the same time, these places take on a sacred character and 
become taboo. Certain rites must be observed before approaching 
or touching them. The animals which inhabit them are sacred, 
and it is sacrilege for them to be eaten by the people who wor- 
ship these gods. 

The third concept which is at the root of the animist’s faith 
is the deification of the social order. In this way he seeks his 
salvation through the protection which may be afforded by the 
social order itself. This is the ancestral stream. For the animist, 
the social element is the source of life, and the ancestors are 
the beings who possess salvation. In them social power is 
deified. This power is at the same time the incarnation of vital 
principles. The sociologists call this power the mana, that is, the 
primitive power of things, virtue, capacity, efficiency. Hence 
follows the deification of the chiefs of tribes and villages. The 
chief is the incarnation of all the ancestors and consequently 
possesses mana. He is the heir of their power. The living do 
not always know what is needful for life. But the ancestors 
have lived and possess the secret of life. The protection of 
society will come from the chief inasmuch as he is the recipient 
of a deified power. 

With faith in the power of ancestors the animist naturally 
believes in the power of the dead man. He will seek his protec- 
tion. He fears him or supplicates him. He offers him all sorts 
of libations to make him propitious or to placate him. He 
questions him and sacrifices animals to hini. For him, the 
dead man lives with a very special life. This life is not human, 
nor is it supernatural. But the dead man is capable of partic- 
ipating in the life of human beings. In this he is superior to 
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us. Thus, everything we do takes place before his eyes, before 
the approving or disapproving gaze of our dead relatives. They 
eat and drink with us. The animist therefore may not neglect 
them for a single moment. Their existence is inscribed in his 
existence ; it is a constant reality for him. There is no rupture 
between him and the dead. From this it follows that death 
itself becomes an event in life, a prolonging of life on this earth 
beyond conceivable visible limits. It is not invested with the 
degree of gravity which is involved in change, in the radical 
break with the world which it represents. It is another form 
of this earthly life, and the dead, or his spirit (for the two 
things are inseparable), in order to continue to live needs to 
receive the same food on which he fed in his lifetime. Even 
if the animist is not fully conscious of all this he firmly believes it. 


Fetishism 

Surrounded by so many powers whose intentions he does 
not always know, the animist seeks to protect himself against 
them by making a material representation of them. The natural 
way that he adopts is fetishism. In fetishism the religious idea, 
faith, is confused with the object which symbolizes it. Images 
are carved in stone or wood, idols made out of earth. Every 
image represents a god, a good or an evil spirit. Worship and 
sacrifices are offered to it. The image really represents to the 
fetishist the god whom he adores. An offence against the idol 
is really committed against the god whom it symbolizes. By 
extension, he believes that certain objects have power to give 
protection against the might of the gods, of good or evil spirits, 
against natural events and calamities, or to counteract fate 
and the curses of other men. With this faith, fetishes are also 
made out of objects in daily use. A piece of bone hung around 
the neck, a stone picked up in some holy place, are objects 
which may have protective power against dangers and spells. 
In the same way the hunter will carry on him a piece of the skin, 
or the claws of the animal he is going to hunt. He attributes 
to them the power both to attract the animals towards him 
and to protect him against them. 

We find the same superstitious practice still today among 
the most civilized people: amulets, lucky charms, mascots. 
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People know that they are inert objects, but still associate a 
confused religious faith with them. At the same time they 
would refuse to be called fetishists. 


Islam 


The third great African religion is Islam. It is not our business 
here to present a profound and systematic study of Islam. We 
shall simply try quickly to pick out the main points of the faith 
which is the object of this religion so that we may understand 
it better. 

Islam came into a most complex historical and geographical 
context. About the sixth century of our era there lived in 
Arabia numerous tribes, among whom were Israelites and 
Ishmaelites. These latter two tribes were in touch with Chris- 
tians. In this complex religious and social context a man of the 
tribe of the Koraischites, called Mohammed, founded Islam by 
preaching the revelations which he had received. His disciples 
gathered these revelations into a sacred book which became 
the Koran. 

Islam quickly established itself in Afrique Noire, whose 
religious climate of animism and fetishism was more favourable 
to it than to Christianity. For there are some interesting compar- 
isons to be drawn between Islamic animist paganism and African 
animism and fetishism. The traditional social structure in 
Africa, where collective life dominates individual life and the 
affirmation of the self, constitutes equally an element of choice 
for Islam, one of whose essential characteristics is to restrain 
progress and make for a static religion and society. 

On account of the religious complex in which Islam came to 
birth and the contradictions contained in the Koran, it is not 
always easy to sort out clearly Islamic faith from its object. 
The fundamental creedal statement of Islam is: “Allah is the 
one God and Mohammed is his prophet.’’ That is the basis of 
their faith. We recognize here the monotheism of the Jews. It 
is an intransigent monotheism in relation to every form of 
polytheism. For Islam Christians are pagans on account of the 
Trinity. Mohammed on the other hand considers himself to 
be of Jewish and Christian lineage. The revelation received by 
Abraham and Moses was taken up by Jesus and completed by 
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Mohammed. But Jews and Christians have deformed it. How- 
ever, in spite of this intransigent monotheism, a great variety 
of saints are admitted in practice, to whom any divine nature 
is denied but who are treated as sub-divinities. The Moslem 
believes in paradise and in hell, and in spite of the fatalism of 
their doctrine, men are responsible for their own salvation. 
Every dead man is examined by the two angels of the 
tomb, the examination bearing on his orthodoxy as a Moslem. 

But what is the content of the theological doctrine of Islam ? 
God being the only God, the only conceivable attitude for man 
is submission. And whoso accepts this submission accepts 
salvation. The moral code is reduced to a series of legal prohibi- 
tions. Islam calls for a faith without reserve from its faithful ; 
it is also at the same time a political force. That is a reality 
which the Christian must not ignore: their dignitaries are also 
political leaders. 

The faith of the Moslem enjoins upon him a strict obser 
of all the prescriptions of the Koran and of tradition ; the simple 
fact of formulating his faith makes a man one of the elect: 
But the rites, the prayers at fixed hours, the taxes and the 
almsgiving, are all so many acts by means of which man earns 
his salvation. To sum up, Islam, a simple religion which absorbs 
the other religions which it encounters, promises salvation 
through a faith which entails ritual acts. 

What is the value of this faith ? It seems to be incapable 
of appealing to the heart, of setting it on fire, with the exception 
of that of the soldier. It does not fill a man’s heart. The 
individual dies in the ritual, in the predestined, in the auto- 
matic, in the inevitable. The affective value of this religion is 
essentially in the political element. Wherever this political 
element is lacking, Islam is degraded to the point of being 
dogmatically unrecognizable. 

Such seems to be the content of the African’s faith, in these 
three great traditional religions which are animism, fetishism, 
and Islam. At the root of all three is a theistic conception. 
If polytheism, the deification of the social order, and spirit 
worship dominate in the first two, the third, Islam, affirms a 
monotheism which recalls the biblical Jewish religion. But all 
three tolerate the practice of idols and fetishes. Islam does not 
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destroy the religions it encounters; it absorbs them, and in 
Africa it lets traditional pagan practices continue to exist within 
itself. 


New elements 


Today new elements are appearing in these religions and 
tending to modify them, to adapt them to the evolution of 
Afrique Noire. The transformations which are taking place in 
social life as a result of contact with other cultures and with 
Christianity, cause these three religions to become more and 
more open to new ideas, to new conceptions of life. 

One of these new elements is intellectualism. It is true that 
traditionally these three religions remain always in opposition 
to Christianity ; nevertheless we are witnesses of the progressive 
disappearance of all that they contain that is ignorant, simplist, 
useless. The intellectuals of these religions seek to penetrate 
the true doctrine, to attain the essence of their faith starting 
from authentic sources. Two ways open before them : mysticism 
for Islam, a religion and a philosophical faith for the others. 

On the other hand, a greater scientific knowledge of nature 
and of phenomena formerly unexplained strikes a serious blow 
to the superstitions on which they were founded. But what 
tends to remain and to become clearer is the nature and essence 
of this great God worshipped by our ancestors. We are firmly 
convinced of the existence of the spirits of our departed parents. 
The libations still offered today confirm us in this idea. Intellec- 
tuals accept these practices as being part of the traditional and 
customary African patrimony. But they are not thereby free 
of the cultural meaning with which these things are charged. 
Now, who speaks of worship speaks of religion and of faith. A 
day will come when all these religions, purified of their useless 
elements, will rank with the great religions of the world. 


An effective Christian witness 


But alongside these new elements which constitute real 
obstacles for the preaching of the Gospel, there exist possibil- 
ities of new openings: animists, fetishists, and Moslems no 
longer refuse to talk with the Christian. They no longer regard 
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Christianity as the support of colonialism. The Christian is no 
longer the “‘dog’’ for the Moslem to beat. They all know Bible 
passages which they quote nowadays to confound Christians 
when they stray too far from the Christian pathway. 

One is tempted to say that, because of these increasingly 
numerous contacts, the preaching of the Gospel and Christian 
witness become easier. That is true, yet our attitude towards 
the other African religions should be clear and unmistakable. 
It seems to me that we must close the door on any tendency 
towards syncretism. Belief in a supreme God, the creator of 
everything and the father of men, found in these religions, the 
will to build a modern Africa on the basis of its own philosophical, 
artistic, and theological values, the concern to ‘“‘Africanize’”’ 
Christianity by removing all its Western attributes, but integ- 
rating certain African customs and practices whose theological 
foundation remains pagan may lead to this syncretism. Our 
attitude alone can preserve the integrity of the Gospel. This 
attitude may be resumed thus : 

First of all, we must take these religions seriously and not 
despise the faith of those who practise them. All these religions 
are becoming modernized ; useless rites and sacrifices are being 
more and more neglected, but a strong intellectual and spiritual 
adherence is apparent. They continue to believe that the spirit 
of the dead lives and participates in the affairs of this world. 
And a certain Christian theology affirming the immortality of 
the soul only confirms them in their belief. For them, this 
immortal soul is nothing else but the spirit of the dead, the 
ghost which is seen from time to time. 

In the second place, we African Christian students must 
approach these religions with the objective resolve to study 
them in order to know them properly. Generally our complete 
ignorance in this field weakens our witness among our pagan 
and Moslem brothers. A perfect acquaintance with their faith 
and its object would open the door of access to their heart. 

But all these steps which we take to approach our non- 
Christian brothers in the universities, in the colleges, and the 
schools, are no more than the means towards our effective 
witness to our faith in Jesus Christ, as the only Saviour of the 
world. 


The Christian Student Confronts Social Change 
in Africa * 


JAMES LAWSON 


A continent on the march 


In barely seventy-five years our continent has undergone 
a complete transformation. The great event is the rapid 
penetration of the techniques of European civilization, bringing 
great changes with them; for the last few years everything 
has been shifting. Africa is a continent on the march; the 
African races and the whole continent are scorching ahead, and 
in their rapid progress they cross kilometres and centuries 
without going through the transitional processes. With incred- 
ible rapidity Africa, freed from slavery and war, is organizing 
herself, civilizing herself, increasing production, and building 
big cities everywhere. For generations and centuries African 
society has lived its life in the rigid framework of the family ; 
today this framework is disappearing. The rapidity of this 
development is shown clearly in the displacement of thousands 
of Africans who leave the bush for the towns. 

During the last century Africa’s entry into the economic and 
political life of the Western world has profoundly upset the 
habits of traditional life and autochthonous society. The rules 
of a society based on customs and tribal traditions have broken 
down ; people feel drawn to a wider life, more like what they 
imagine the life of all Europeans to be. Youth dreams of earning 
money ; young people have more difficulty in accepting authority, 
on the one hand because they believe that life in the European 
manner is freer, and on the other because they have seen the 
suffering that excessive authoritarianism can cause and have 
suffered from it themselves. In other words, the young seek 


1 An address given at the Leadership Training Course. 
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(or soon will all seek) to become their own masters. Thus they 
find themselves less dependent on their elders, but also less 
sheltered from temptations, bad examples, dangerous company ; 
in other words, they are less restrained than their parents were, 
but they are also less sustained. 

The same impression of confusion is felt in culture. Africa’s 
rapid progress towards a modern style of life is accompanied 
by a movement which is less visible but even more important 
in the intellectual and psychological field. Though the great 
masses remain illiterate, the young throw themselves at the 
scholastic establishments which are forced to close their doors 
when their rooms are full to overflowing or when teachers are 
lacking. They pass, almost without transition, straight from the 
village school to the big town’s European high school, where 
boys and girls, black and white, rival each other in their work 
in philosophy or in elementary mathematics. Between the un- 
educated masses and the emancipated ézte there is no middle 
class, as in Western countries, to play the stabilizing part of 
a flywheel in economic and social life. 

In the psychological field, the evolution of Africa also moves 
with a rapid rhythm whose consequences are not always happy. 
The African mentality is by nature collectivist. The social 
organization rests on the clan, the family, the chieftain ; trade, 
marriage, the education of the young, money, religion, illness, 
all these leave little scope for personal initiative ; the family or 
tribal community takes the responsibility. When European 
civilization gets hold of us, and when the uprooting, caused by 
the rush to the towns, breaks up these century-old collectivities, 
we become individualists, but often in the worst sense of the 
word. You cannot imagine how moved I was when the Chief 
of Aburi proposed to give this conference an offering. Even 
supposing that all that was given us was drawn from the 
Chief’s wealth, we still see the whole village sharing in it. It is 
the whole community which gave reality to the Chief’s gesture. 
Happily all is not yet destroyed. 

In the political field the changes which have come about 
during the last twenty years are considerable. One independent 
nation after another is on the way to recognition or in the 
process of formation. We have the example of independent 
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Ghana; Nigeria will be free in 1960; French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar are due to decide on 
their future by referendum on September 28, 1958. But it is 
clear that the realization of political independence is only one 
step in the country’s life, and perhaps the most difficult. How 
are these young nations going to run their affairs wisely ? How 
can they really follow the democratic way of life ? Where will 
they find capable and qualified people to occupy the leading 
posts in the community and the government ? It is much easier 
to demolish than to build, to protest than to produce. 


Progress — the magic word 


In Africa for many years “progress’’ has been the magic 
word which feeds every hope but cradles every illusion. Progress, 
on the right side of the medal, means physical and moral fulfil- 
ment, material freedom, access to position and responsibility, 
liberation from complexes, freedom of expression, the mystique 
of equality ; all that is on the way forward, but there is a heavy 
price to pay. Progress, on the reverse of the medal, means the 
brutal rupture between tradition and modernism, the clash 
between generations, the perilous thrust of a proletariat, the 
collapse of the old social cell without any equivalent stable and 
settled substitute, the frightful situation of an élte aspiring 
heavenward, and the ground cut from under their feet by the 
uncomprehending masses ; all this is more and more in evidence. 

Africa has traversed in less than a century all the roads 
that took Europe several thousand years. This fact may be 
obvious but it needs saying again. For if civilization is a lengthy 
and patient process, evolution is a prodigious effort of adap- 
tation ; we must therefore not be surprised if this adaptation 
is incomplete and often has surprises in store. 

We may with reason say that the world has become a big 
village. Thanks to the multiple means of communication, we 
have no difficulty in getting into contact with the most distant 
lands. The press gives us regular information about events 
in the four corners of the earth. In short, we live at a greater 
speed and on quite a different scale than fifty years ago. We 
are evolving towards a world in which there are no conquerors 
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nor people in subjection, towards a world where a real dialogue 
between all the nations is beginning to be a reality. 


An unchanged faith in a changing world 


What then is our task as Christian students, in the face 
of this transformation of African society ? This is the problem 
we must solve in the light of the Gospel. 

The world is changing, the world is evolving ; Africa is being 
transformed. But the Christian faith does not change. Christian- 
ity is based on an historical event : the coming into the world of 
Jesus of Nazareth, God Incarnate. Christianity has an old 
tradition which has survived the overthrow of many govern- 
ments and civilizations. The Christian faith is a guiding line ; 
Jesus Christ is the standard of our life. The secret of the triumph 
of the Christian faith over all ideologies and perturbations, 
throughout history, is a new life, a life radically transformed 
by the burning breath of the love of Jesus Christ. If one wanted 
a telling expression for the Christian’s attitude within society, 
none could be better than the one St. Paul gives us in Romans 
Iz: 2 — a non-conforming attitude. At the time of the rapid 
expansion of Christianity in the Mediterranean basin in the 
first centuries of its history, were not Christians known as 
“the third race’ ? Why were they so named ? Because they 
proved themselves to be just as difficult to assimilate for the 
Jewish culture as for the pagan one, which still shone with all 
its brilliance upon civilization. Today the intellectual and 
social conformity of Christians is not an inconsiderable factor 
in the ineffectiveness of their witness. Through fear of con- 
tradiction, through fear of the painful ruptures caused by faith- 
fulness to the Gospel, even more often through ignorance of 
what constitutes the real originality of Christian thought, do 
we not see them do homage to the intellectual fashions of the 
world, or accept no matter what belief of the century, at the 
cost of the precious liberty won for them by the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ ? Do not misrepresent me: I do not say that we 
must in the slightest degree despise the beliefs and thoughts of 
others. Let us rather have the greatest respect for all the labor- 
ious efforts of human thought directed towards the truth. Let 
us pay grateful tribute to the grandiose attempts at scientific 
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or philosophical synthesis which try to explain the world at 
the present stage of our knowledge. Whether they be idealist 
or materialist like those of the last century, spiritualist or 
existentialist like the more recent ones, all throw some light 
and truth upon our understanding of the complex realities of 
existence ; there is not one to which the Christian is not at 
liberty to give some measure of consideration. 

“Christian liberty’, writes the French philosopher, Paul 
Ricceur, “is this mood of the liberated man which understands 
the disproportion between the Gospel which is permanent and 
civilizations which are transitory, the sovereign independence 
of the itinerant man.’’ Christianity is only related to itself, that 
is, to its Head, Jesus Christ, and it will remain living through 
all the movements of modern history, just as long as its members, 
ceasing to conform their thoughts and their attitudes to the 
present century, will let themselves be transformed every day 
by the renewal of their mind. 


Transformed through the renewal of your mind 


Throughout the four corners of the earth, scholars of dif- 
ferent races and confessions are in process of discovering the 
concrete meaning of their respective fields of study ; they are 
thinking theologically. Thanks to persevering work in nearly 
every university in the world for many years by the WSCF, and 
more recently, extending beyond university circles, by the World 
Council of Churches, a Christian élite of lay people of all profes- 
sions is beginning to restore to the world the unity of knowledge 
found in Jesus Christ. Doctors, lawyers, economists, scholars, 
and politicians, all are on the way to rediscovering in Jesus 
Christ the unity of man and of the world-wide human com- 
munity, realizing to an extent quite unknown to history this 
renewal of the mind of which the Bible speaks. This light 
of the Gospel must guide us, especially in Africa which is de- 
veloping so fast, and to this end, men and women in Africa too 
must agree to be bearers of this light in this century of upheaval ; 
they must agreee to the death of themselves and the renuncia- 
tion which it demands. Manual and intellectual workers, work- 
men and professors, students and apprentices, townsmen and 
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countrymen, must be willing to be transformed by the renewal 
of their mind. Christianity particularly needs intellectuals 
today to discover in all these dimensions the true image of 
the world which is being so rapidly transformed, men and women 
who renounce their own wisdom, their own ideologies, to proclaim 
on all the roads of life and thought the unique wisdom of God, 
ever new because it is ever to be rediscovered, ever living because 
it is ever associated with self-sacrifice. 


Privilege carries responsibilities 


We represent here the youth of our respective countries. We 
are convinced that youth has a specific task to accomplish 
and a special contribution to bring to the normal development 
of our continent. You then, Christian students, you are at the 
university with the very definite purpose of working in the 
service of the community, in the service of the people. You 
must be convinced that the progress of Africa will demand 
much disinterested effort from us; this is important, for the 
university spirit is in regression wherever students only aspire 
to honours. It is even more seriously threatened wherever 
young intellectuals think only of turning their talents into cash 
for the sake of a carefree existence. You must be persuaded 
that privilege carries responsibilities, and that to command is, 
also to serve. Remember the words of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
“The Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister”. As future doctors, magistrates, engineers, lawyers, 
teachers, and possibly political figures, you will be leaders a 
few years from now. Those who have not had the opportunity 
and privilege of so much study will expect much of you. They 
will appreciate you in proportion to your devotion. If occasion 
requires, they will judge you, perhaps severely. 

Face to face with the political problems, some will have to 
be concerned with politics ; indeed, it is desirable that all should 
interest themselves in the problems which concern their country’s 
interests. But let us be sure that the people, “not this abstract 
entity about which we often talk and which means everybody 
and nobody, but the actual community’’, is often better served 
by doctors, magistrates, teachers, engineers, and scholars who 
work straightforwardly and quietly. 
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The political evolution also implies that nationalism in the 
pejorative sense, that is, an attitude of chauvinistic isolation, 
is outdated. Of course it is not at all desirable that races should 
sacrifice their language, their culture, and their customs. We 
must simply not isolate ourselves from the other nations and 
from the world currents which are making contemporary history 
move. We can achieve this by the personal leadership of individ- 
uals, by intelligently conceived Bible study, by contact with 
people who can speak of acute human problems and whose 
declarations are based on the authority of the Christian faith. 

May God help us to become a handful of resolute, obstinate, 
strong-willed people, whom God himself renews every day, 
whom God transforms every day, and who, putting their renewed 
wills at the service of him who has called us, modify the course 
of history in the village, the town, the country, and the world. 


African Women 
through the Eyes of a European Woman’ 


MADELEINE BAROT 


These notes are based essentially on the reports presented 
and resolutions adopted at two meetings in which I took part 
a few months ago, one in Nigeria, the other in the Cameroons. 

The Department on the Cooperation of Men and Women 
in Church and Society of the World Council of Churches 
has been wanting for a long time to hold consultations in 
Africa. When the All-Africa Church Conference, organized 
by the International Missionary Council, brought delegates 
from all over Africa to Ibadan the opportunity could not be 
missed. We decided to invite a certain number of delegates 
to come a week earlier to study the two following subjects : 
“The Respective Roles of Men and Women in Africa Today”’ 
and “‘The Special Responsibility of African Women Today”’. 
We hoped for a group of twenty people, mixed, but with 
men in the minority (six men and fourteen women), so as 
to counterbalance the traditional reserve of the women and 
their difficulty in expressing themselves in a mixed group. 
In fact, the delegations appointed by the churches were 
entirely masculine with two exceptions, and we had to invite 
twelve women specially for this consultation. These twelve 
were also all invited afterwards to take part in the All-Africa 
Church Conference as “‘supplementary delegates’’, thus help- 
ing the lay group to be more truly representative of the real 
situation of the churches. 

These fourteen women and six men came from all quarters 
of Africa south of the Sahara, from Monrovia to Nairobi and 
from Johannesburg to Kampala. Of the women, all but 
one from the Belgian Congo have university degrees, have 
spent some time in Europe or the United States, and speak 
one European language perfectly. All have a profession : 
doctor, barrister, social worker, principal of a school — one 
is chairman of a political party ; all have responsibilities in 
their church. So, it was an élite, scarcely typical as yet of 
the mass of African womanhood, but capable of analysing 


1 Reprinted from Laity, Bulletin of the Department on the Laity of the 
World Council of Churches, No. 7, May 1959. 
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the situation in which woman finds herself today, and of 
speaking about it. 

The conference in the Cameroons in which I took part 
afterwards lasted only four days, but it assembled 108 women 
drawn from six different tribes. We had not invited any men 
to this. The delegates were much more representative of the 
average Christian woman than the preceding group; they 
perhaps would not have dared to express themselves so freely 
if the conference had included men delegates. The greater 
number of them had never before left their own province, 
certainly not the Cameroons, and they knew no European 
language. Everything had to be translated into six dialects. 
Some were quite illiterate, but all were refined and cultured 
through their knowledge of the Bible and their active work 
in a parish community. The same subjects had been chosen 
for this second conference. 

The conclusions of the two groups, though representing 
very different backgrounds, having nothing in common but 
their devotion to the same Lord, are astonishingly similar. 


Autonomy of the couple or the kinship family ? 


The arrival of the first child is crucial for the young African 
couple ; the decisions they take at that moment will determine 
their style of life for good. After that they will be unable to 
change, they will be caught in a machine, as Mrs, N. explains. 
Until then, the young couple have generally had few personal 
decisions to take, not even that of choosing their partner, since 
their marriage is generally the result of the long-matured plans 
of their respective families. Now, will the young pair become 
autonomous ? Will they affirm their unity ? 

Mr. N. works in the town; the rest of the family, father 
and brothers, are still in the village. He is the only one to have 
gone right through the primary school; that led him on to 
college, then to two years of training in administration and 
accountancy. He is an official, he has a right to living accom- 
modation. Mrs. N. was at school for two years and then stayed 
at home to help with the little brothers and sisters. Now, is 
she going to have her baby in the town ? Her father intervenes : 
tradition requires her to go to her father’s house to have the 
baby and to stay there till the baby is weaned at between two 
and three years old — a wise and simple tradition to avoid the 
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tisk of too many children too close together. A new pregnancy 
would force her to wean her first nursling prematurely, at 
considerable risk in a country which does not produce milk, 
where food is easily spoiled by heat and flies, and where conse- 
quently it is the tradition not to wean a child before the age 
of two. “That is a problem my daughters will not have’’, says 
Mrs. N. with conviction. “‘They will have refrigerators and dried 
milk.’”’ But meanwhile her father means the custom to be 
respected, for the good of his daughter. So the young husband 
and wife will be separated for two years. 

In principle, too, Mr. N. cannot take his wife home to his 
house, and certainly not take possession of his child, until he 
has given his father-in-law a present on a scale fixed by custom, 
in exchange for the child over whom the father-in-law’s family 
also has rights, rights which must be bought back and which 
were not entirely covered by the dowry. 

Mrs. O. comes of a tribe whose customs seem to be the oppo- 
site. In principle she ought to have her baby in her husband’s 
home and stay there herself, but the baby must be entrusted to 
her husband’s family at the age of forty days ; a wet-nurse will 
be found for it and it will thus be duly integrated into the 
father’s family and taken care of by grandfather or uncle as 
the case may be. They do not trust the mother, a stranger to 
the clan, to bring up the child in the traditions of its paternal 
ancestors. 

“The man shall leave his father and his mother and shall 
cleave to his wife’: autonomy of the married couple. How 
can we reconcile this autonomy with the community principle 
of the kinship family and the principle of patriarchal authority ? 
How can we preserve this richness of the kinship family, in 
which each conjugal cell is part of a larger community, where 
the children have the advantage of the experience and education 
given by several generations of relatives, uncles and cousins, 
and not of their father and mother only, however well qualified ; 
wherein each individual is protected trom loneliness and egoism, 
guaranteeing his security in times of misfortune, illness or old 
age, by the help which he brings to his family when he is in the 
prime of life ? Insurance policies against sickness, accident or 
old age, of which Westerners are so proud, seem in Africa a 
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very poor substitute for the security they can count on in the 
bosom of the kinship family ; homes for the aged and the orphan- 
ed likewise ; even governmental or missionary bursaries and 
scholarships, which deprive the student who benefits from them 
of any sense of his future responsibility for his less fortunate 
brothers or cousins. 

For Mr. N., since he lives in town and is housed and provided 
with a fixed salary, is in duty bound to offer hospitality to all 
the members of his family if they come to the town for business, 
pleasure, or to look for work — and that may be a prolonged 
stay. He will also quite naturally find young nephews and 
nieces being entrusted to his care, sent to him to be educated, 
and honour will require him to give the same education to them 
as to his own children. Formerly the children thus entrusted 
to him were a help rather than a burden in a family of the 
patriarchal type. It is not the same at all in town, in a flat 
intended by the administration for a family of the European 
type, in town where food is expensive, where a child can render 
only minor services. 

It is a dilemma for the conscience, truly : must they reserve 
the financial resources of the household and the time available 
for training, to their own children, or renounce the education 
they had dreamed of in order to give their wards the same 
advantages as their own children and share the available re- 
sources among them all ; even if they have decided to limit the 
number of their own children in the hope of giving them a better 
education, as is more and more often the case with emancipated 
couples ? 

Yet another dilemma, when he has a little enterprise of his 
own, a prosperous little business needing more staff. Shall he 
employ the friend who has also studied in Europe in the same 
technical school as himself and who has just the experience 
required ? Or, as all the family expects, shall he take his younger 
brother who has not been sent to Europe to study because the 
family staked all its resources and its hopes on him ? 

When do we accept the burden of traditions and family 
solidarity ? When shall we reject them ? How can we reject 
them in the name of Christian conviction and not cause a 
scandal ? 
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Initiation of girls and superstition 


Mrs. A., who has several adolescent daughters, raises a delicate 
question. Shall her daughters go with their friends of the same 
age-group to the initiation course for girls of eleven to thirteen, 
which occurs every two years, or not ? The domestic training 
given there is good. It is a good school for character-training, 
rather like scouting, they tell me. But the ritual operations 
performed on the girls to prepare them for marriage are done 
in such a primitive way that Mrs. A. would like to spare her 
daughters the psychological shock that she suffered herself, as 
well as the risks later on when they become mothers. Above all, 
is it normal to mutilate and alter the human body ? Is it not 
to profane Creation ? Do we not run the risk of disfiguring the 
Christian idea of marriage ? Do we seek to stimulate the girls’ 
pleasure and educate their sensuality, or do we try on the con- 
trary to remove temptations and thus ensure their fidelity to 
their future husband ? 

This question, happily, does not arise everywhere in Africa 
and seems destined to disappear by degrees, as more and more 
girls are educated in school, and it thus becomes more difficult 
for them to go off into the bush for a long enough period to 
recover. The conclusion which my African women friends 
reached on this painful subject was, with several variations, 
most often patience: try to prevent as many girls as possible, 
individually, from going to the initiation course, but do not 
attempt a public campaign on this subject, or you risk, as 
happened in Kenya in 1929, provoking an increase of tradition- 
alist fanaticism. 

But the question is only a particular aspect of a vaster 
problem, explains Mrs. C. Rachel has been married three years 
and has no child. They are in despair. Her husband talks of 
repudiation and he has the law on his side. All his family urge 
him to take this course. But the most important thing is that 
Rachel feels that she is possessed by an evil spell that has been 
cast over her ; she feels guilty and responsible for what is happen- 
ing, for as a little girl she managed to escape excision. She 
got her grandmother to invite her to stay with her in another 
village, said that she was ill, stayed there six months, and there 
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was no question of initiation when she came back. Her friends 
had all returned. One day she will give up the struggle ; she will 
go to the witch-doctor with the rest and drink the philtre of 
fertility ; she will wear the saving amulet which pacifies evil 
spirits. It is too difficult to be “different”. She will submit to 
custom, but she won't tell her pastor. 

So with these male-nurses of a well-known missionary 
hospital, men this time who have read some medicine and are 
each responsible for an important department, yet one fine 
evening at the end of a public meeting off they go with the rest 
to drink the magic-potion which protects them from their 
enemies and from evil spells. This philtre was distributed to 
those who would agree to attempt a dangerous attack on the 
opposing political party and was to make them invincible, 
invisible to the police, and insensitive to pain. They needed 
to be rounded up by the police, to feel the sting of their batons, 
and to find themselves in prison before they came to their 
senses at last. 

It may be the desire to have all the chances on their side, 
a collective contagion, the fear of spirits, phenomena to be found 
in all climates and in all walks of life, which we call “‘old wives’ 
tales’ or “‘superstition’’ when our own group is concerned, or 
“sorcery” and “‘devil-worship”’ elsewhere. 


Western or African legislation ? 


All my women friends in Africa carefully follow the United 
Nations’ efforts to make the member states adopt an Inter- 
national Convention on marriage, requiring (1) that a minimum 
age for marriage be fixed; (2) that the consent of the girl be 
necessary as well as that of the boy (in many countries at the 
present time the consent of the father, brother, or guardian is 
all that is required) ; (3) that every marriage should be registered 
with a civil or religious authority, this registration implying the 
necessity of a written document to end the marriage and the 
substitution of a divorce procedure for the simple traditional 
repudiation. 

But can this kind of legislation, which is inspired purely by 
Western concepts of marriage, become the rule in countries where 
Christians are only a minority among Moslems and animists ? 


as 
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Are the social structures of the West the only ones possible in the 
twentieth century ? Are they the only ones a Christian can 
accept ? Will the groups of church women campaign in favour 
of the Convention proposed by the United Nations ? Or will 
the churches seek to put forward some more African type of 
legislation which is also compatible with Christian standards ? 

My friends follow the development of Mr. Bourguiba’s 
reforms in Tunisia with passionate interest : his campaign for 
the unveiling of women, for their scholastic and professional 
education, for the suppression of repudiation without legal 
proceedings. Even an officially Moslem country brings the 
women out of their harem when it needs them in order to achieve 
its economic independence and to take its place among free 
nations. 


Uprooted women 


On a more modest scale, Mrs. R., a pastor’s wife, who 1s 
responsible for the women’s groups of her parish, occupies her- 
self in helping her parishioners. They have nearly all arrived 
quite recently from the country when the mine was opened, and 
they are not yet adjusted to town life. They have not enough 
to do. The education they were given in the country does not 
help them ; they are afraid of everything in the town. They 
abdicate from their responsibility for their children: ‘“‘The 
boy goes to school, and I never did, he knows better than I do, 
I can’t say anything to him”. Their great joy is to go back 
to the village to visit their families, especially for funerals and 
the “lamentations” which accompany them. How can one tell 
them that these lamentations are a denial of Christian hope, 
that they must therefore shake off this custom if they are to be 
good Christians ? This would isolate them even more, uproot 
them from their family, from their village solidarity, which the 
parish community has not yet found the way to replace. 


Family, profession, and soctety 
Mrs. C., Rachel’s neighbour, is herself struggling with quite 


a different problem. She, also, is a nurse. Should she stop 
work in order to devote herself to her family ? Her husband 
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is in the Civil Service ; he draws family allowances for his seven 
children. Things are not going badly at home, for there are a 
lot of them : a grandmother, a widowed sister-in-law with 
three children, two young brothers not married ; the children 
are not likely to be left to their own resources. Indeed she, 
alone of all the family, asks herself the question: should she 
stay at home? For she is the only one who knows anything 
about child psychology and is afraid of the traditional education 
provided by grandmother, sister-in-law, and brothers. 

In fact, it would create a scandal if she abandoned her 
profession. There is a nurse and a midwife for a district of 
forty miles from north to south and twenty miles from east to 
west. The nearest hospital is fifty miles away, with one bus 
a day, one doctor, one consulting-room, where he can be seen 
one morning once a week. The American or European woman 
is torn to pieces between two calls, her home and her profession. 
The African woman, once she has a profession, has to face a 
third appeal, that of society. A country which has chosen 
independence cannot afford to be deprived of any skill until its 
economic and social development has reached a certain level. 

“Fortunately’’, explains Mrs. C., ‘‘“my husband is very proud 
of me. He even urges me to go to London for two years to get 
an extra diploma in midwifery, but I don’t want to leave him 
alone.’”’ Women have always worked to provide for the children 
in the family ; first in the fields to produce the food they needed, 
then when the family moved to town by selling fritters in the 
market or by using the weaving-loom of the handicrafts-centre 
for several hours a day. The so-called “professional’’ woman 
is privileged among the rest; she has less difficulty in earning 
her money and she spends less time doing so. Mrs. C., who has 
just given us a staggering picture of her day’s work, adds, “‘The 
essential is that every family and every society at the growing 
stage should be able to choose its priorities at every period of 
its development. When is the moment for a concentration of 
energy on family life and the education of the children ? Up 
to what point is this family egoism ? It needs a great degree 
of maturity for a woman to know how to ‘put first things 
BSC 
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Church or secular institutions ? 


Mrs. G. is trying to judge from the angle of general policy 
a very personal dilemma which is tormenting her. Has a Chris- 
tian the right to accept a post as teacher in a government 
school, if she has herself benefited from a Christian school to 
accomplish her studies and when such a school may have to 
close through lack of staff ? Or is it a cause for rejoicing when 
Christians are pushed out of their “ghetto’’, outside the protect- 
ing walls of the mission, in the hope that the church will manage 
to reach the children, even when it no longer has schools of its 
own to offer them ? 

Mrs. G. has a teacher’s certificate. She would draw a salary 
of $112 a month if she were on the staff of the official college ; 
the Lutheran school where she was educated could not think 
of giving her a salary of more than $70 a month; and even 
so the pressure of the syndicates has forced the church to 
raise the salaries of teachers and nurses so that they shall 
not differ too much from salaries paid elsewhere. Which means 
that church teachers are better paid than pastors or evangelists, 
for whom it is impossible to find the resources from which to 
augment their salaries too. Should church or missionary institu- 
tions, hospitals and schools, be kept up whatever the cost ? 


* * *k 


I will stop here, lest the tale become tedious, for, after all, 
my friends’ questions are my questions : how can we live the 
Christian life in a non-Christian world ? How can we be the 
leaven in the dough ? The only difference is that for Africans 
the choice is directly on the level of personal ethics, of obedience, 
without possible evasion on to the political, economic, or sociol- 
ogical level. 

My friends are not typical of the mass of African women, 
but very typical of the present evolution of Africa. Nothing 
stops them, neither the weight of tradition nor their elders’ 
lack of understanding, nor the need of constantly inventing a 
new style of life to suit unprecedented situations. They are 
rarely helped by the men, who are themselves too occupied 
with their own evolution. They are on the march with bewilder- 
ing speed like all Africa. Their obedience, or their disobedience, 
concerns not only Africa, but the whole Church. 


The Destiny of Afrique Noire 
in “The Beloved Community” ’ 


FRANGOIS SENGAT-Kuo 


History will certainly bear the impression of the year 1958. 
It saw the launching of the Sputniks, which is something to 
begin with. But it also witnessed another event, no less spectac- 
ular, and, as far as we know, without precedent : the independ- 
ence given by a colonial power to its colonies, on the two- 
fold condition that they should vote “‘no” to a referendum and 
assume the normal risks of independence, which is to supply 
their own needs one way or another without resting upon 
the soft cushion of grants from the old metropolis. 

There is no doubt that historians of the future will be 
astonished at this gesture, although at a closer look it is clear 
that it is entirely justified by the general withdrawal of imperial- 
ism throughout the world, and particularly by difficulties whose 
extent and gravity could not be better measured than by the 
permanent threat which they present to the internal security 
of France herself. They will be even more astonished at the 
fact that the peoples of Afrique Notve* under French rule, at 
the very moment when the peoples of the world are fighting 
to acquire or preserve their independence, have rejected an 
independence which was offered them on easy terms. We 
cannot help thinking at this point of an episode of American 
history, when freedom was granted to the Negro slaves, but 
the great majority of them preferred to stay on under the 
“protection” of their former masters. 


“Modern” colonialism 


Is this exaggeration ? The reading of the new Constitution 
will quickly convince you that it is nothing of the sort : option 
for the so-called “Community” signifies purely and simply the 


« Afrique Noire is the expression commonly used in French for that part 
of Africa south of the Sahara. 


etc 
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acceptance of a “‘modern”’ colonialism, now subtly managed 
but very little altered fundamentally. Certainly the overseas 
territories, raised to the status of States within the Community, 
now “enjoy autonomy” (art. 77). But the Community reserves 
to itself the competences which are most important to the 
existence of a state and the exercise of its functions: ‘‘The 
field of competence of the Community includes foreign affairs, 
defence, currency, common economic and financial policy, as 
well as policy concerning strategic raw materials. It also com- 
prises, unless there is a special agreement, control of justice, 
higher education, the general organization of external and 
common transport, and telecommunications” (art. 78). The 
real problem is then the following: who, in the Community, 
will exercise these competences, that is, retain the real power ? 
It is not enough to answer that there will be a Community 
Senate and Executive Council. The question has quite a different 
bearing. It comes back to this: the Community is egalitarian, 
so France runs the risk of being colonized by her colonies. 
To what extent will her domination continue in other forms 
more disguised ? 

As for us, we have always given the reason why it seemed 
impossible to set up an egalitarian Community between France 
and her overseas territories. The Constitution proves us right 
today. In effect it sanctions the preponderance of France in 
more than one field of capital importance. And to begin with, 
it is nowhere indicated that the French State, although a member 
in other respects of the Community, should also become an 
autonomous State. She can then continue to enjoy all the 
attributes of sovereignty as though the Community did not 
exist. We need no further proof than the case of defence. 
Although this is supposed to be in the competence of the Com- 
munity, article 20 stipulates that the government of the Republic 
“orders the administration and the armed forces’’, and article 21, 
“that its Prime Minister is responsible for national defence’’. 


Institutions of the Community 

Let us look now at the institutions of the Community. 
After having said that ‘‘the Community is based on the equality 
and solidarity of the peoples which compose it” (article 1), the 
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Constitution says, regarding the Senate, ““The number of del- 
egates from each State should be related to its population and 
to the responsibilities which it assumes in the Community” 
(art. 83). A perfect example of equality and solidarity ! It 
could not say more clearly that France, if she gives up ruling 
by virtue of a civilizing vocation that nobody recognizes any 
longer, still means to perpetuate her hegemony on the ground 
of the material assistance which she will be called upon to give 
to the Community. Such is the meaning of this provision, if 
we are to take account of this further element : the authority 
responsible for estimating the responsibilities of each member 
of the Community is France herself, by means of a vital law 
fixing the composition of the Senate and the rules by which 
it works (art. 83). 

The structure of the Executive Council is in danger of 
exhibiting the same inequality. Article 82: “It is presided over 
by the President of the Republic who is President of the Com- 
munity. It is constituted by the Prime Minister of the Republic, 
the heads of government of each of the States of the Community, 
and by the ministers responsible, on behalf of the Community, 
for common business affairs...” But who will these ministers 
be who are responsible for joint affairs ? This question is given 
great importance. It is clear that as the Senate only holds 
“two annual sessions which... each cannot exceed one month’’, 
it is the Council which will really assume the direction of the 
Community. Now here also it is an organic law of France 
which will determine its organization and function, without any 
procedure for consultation with overseas populations being 
envisaged. 

It is another organic French law which has to fix ‘‘the 
composition and competence”’ of the Court of Arbitration, which 
will be called upon to take decisions on lawsuits between mem- 
bers of the Community (art. 84), lawsuits which will not fail 
to arise, especially concerning the apportioning of competences 
between the Community and the member States, on the one 
hand, and on the other, between the French State and the 
Community. The importance of this Court is evident: its 
decisions will certainly establish, within the field of its compe- 
tence, a jurisprudence which will have the force of law in the 
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relations between the Community and its members. The 
exorbitant nature of the procedure adopted to fix “‘its composi- 
tion and its competence” only takes on more significance. 

Let us add, to conclude this summary analysis of the Com- 
munity, that it has no personality in international law, that it 
is the French State that represents it in its external relations, 
and it will be understood that, apart from a few details, we 
have not really got outside the framework of the old French 
Union. In reality the Community is a new presentation of the 
unitary French Republic. As a whole, then, the comparison 
with the Negro slaves of the New World was not exaggerated. 
Behind the egalitarian scenery of the Community are hidden the 
strings which ensure the perpetuation of France’s domination 
over her colonies in Afrique Noire. Those which we have revealed 
are moreover not the only ones. We could still point out her 
Machiavellian provisions whose obvious purpose is skilfully to 
oppose the unity of Africa. Certainly, article 76 provides that 
“the overseas territories... become..., grouped together or not, 
member States of the Community’’. But Article 78 immediately 
favours division by making it possible for every individual 
African State within the Community to obtain a privileged 
position in relation to the common statute of the member 
States. All that is necessary is to make a “‘private agreement 
with the Republic’. Here is the application pure and simple 
of the old maxim “divide and rule” which has been proved 
over thousands of years. 


For and against independence 


All that was discernible before the referendum. The ques- 
tion that arises now is why all the overseas territories except 
Guinea (for Guinea is not the problem for us) have chosen this 
pretended Community against independence. Let us put aside 
right away the ridiculous and baseless hypothesis that the 
African masses do not want their national independence. 

In another study we have shown how the pressure of the 
popular masses has forced all parties to adopt the watchword 
independence in self-defence. The adoption of this attitude 
culminated in the motion passed at Cotonou in which the 
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Parti des Rassemblements Africains recognized that its “Con- 
gress has been dominated by the profound aspiration of 
the peoples of Afrique Noire towards national independence : 
this aspiration is unanimously expressed today by the masses 
of Afrique Noire’, and when it “adopted the watchword of 
immediate independence and decided to take all necessary 
measures to mobilize the African masses around this watch- 
word and to translate this will to independence into action’”’. 
On the other hand, General de Gaulle’s journey through the 
French overseas possessions gave an opportunity for this will 
to express itself openly — clearly. This means that the real 
reason for the attitude of the overseas territories at the time 
of the referendum must be sought elsewhere. 

It seems to us to reside in a fact which does not often receive 
the attention it deserves: the hiatus between the aspirations 
of the masses and the political activity of the headquarters 
staffs of the African parties. These headquarters staffs, consist- 
ing chiefly of the privileged of the colonial system, are more 
or less bound up, through their immediate first interests, with 
French imperialism. On the other hand, they form the only 
real leadership of the overseas territories. Hence their impor-_ 
tance and their power in African political life, out of all propor-_ 
tion to their numerical expression. Hence also and especially 
the fact that there would not be any viable independence in 
Afrique Notre without their consent and participation. The | 
African masses are aware of this. Now, these headquarters | 
staffs have pronounced against independence. For them the 
watchword independence has never had anything but electoral 
and demagogic value. We need no further proof than the way | 
M. Senghor interprets the Cotonou motion: “It is clear’, he 
says. “It adopts the slogan of immediate independence ; it 
does not demand immediate independence.”’ The watchword, | 
as is precisely stated in the same paragraph, is a slogan ‘“‘to | 
mobilize the African masses’’. So we are warned for the future. 

The headquarters staffs reject independence because it seems 
we still need material and technical help from France. A bad 
reason, as though we could worthily exchange the liberty of a 
people for a hypothetical material security. We say hypothet- | 
ical advisedly, for it has not been shown that France is capable | 
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of providing alone for the development of African society, nor 
that we can obtain more from France by remaining under her 
domination. The experience of Tunisia and Morocco seems to 
prove the contrary. 

But, it will be said, apart from this problem of material 
aid, is it not an advantage for the young African states to 
accomplish a sort of apprenticeship in internal autonomy 
before reaching the independence which is provided in Article 
86 of the Constitution ? We do not think so personally. We 
think not only that one does better always in an independent 
state than in a dominated country, but that any people is capable 
of governing itself on condition that it has free choice of means 
and methods. It is useless then to hide a shameful capitula- 
tion or a criminal complicity on the part of the leadership 
behind “‘noble’’ considerations of prudence and efficaciousness. 
We may also be allowed a certain reserve on the perspective 
of independence opened up by the Constitution. It is only 
necessary to re-read Article 86. The complex procedure that 
has to be followed, stuffed with Legislative Assembly resolutions, 
with referendum and agreement approved by the parliament 
of the Republic, seems rather to indicate that those who framed 
it were determined to reduce as much as they could the possi- 
bilities of leaving the Community. M. Houphonet-Boigny, who 
is becoming our barometer of the French ruling circles, said 
recently : “Those who came into the Community meaning to 
leave it tomorrow will not be with us.’’ Besides, France’s attitude 
to Guinea seems to suggest that this is just what she thinks 
on this subject. For, in fact, if the States of the Community 
had to be allowed to leave it at will, why should Guinea be 
penalized for being the first to opt for independence ? Why, 
finally and especially, refuse this same independence, which 
is offered so freely and without striking a blow to us, to the 
Algerian people who for nearly five years have been shedding 
their best blood to get it ? And then, politics is far more a 
question of the relation between real forces in a society than of 
constitutional or other documents. We do not believe that the 
one created in France by the coup d'état of May 13, both 
nationalist and imperialist in inspiration, is of a kind to favour 
the total emancipation of overseas countries. 
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Towards independence and unity 


We must, however, beware of thinking that the vote of 
last September engages the destiny of Africa irremediably. 
This would be to commit a gross error inasmuch as the meaning 
of this vote is something quite different, as we have tried to 
show above. More than ever, the political reality of Afrique 
Noire is dominated by two imperatives : the independence and 
the unity of Africa. The victory just won by French imperialism 
in Africa with the complicity of a large fraction of the African 
élite is a Pyrrhic victory. Africa will pursue her way to independ- 
ence more rapidly from now on, and this to the extent that the 
Guinea of Sékou Touré contributes the proof of the viability 
of the African States. But also, why not say, to the extent 
that the All-Africa Conference which was held in Accra in the 
course of December can build the instruments for the libera- 
tion of Africa, notably a powerful anti-imperialist fighting 
front on the African plane, and find the true solutions for the 
durable and efficacious unity of our continent. 


The Special Problem 
which Islam Sets for Christian Theology 


JEAN BICHON 


Does Islam bear the same relation to the Christian faith 
as Buddhism, Hinduism, Parseeism, and the other non-Chris- 
tian religions ? We cannot answer yes or no without serious 
study of the question. Indeed, Islam is much later than Chris- 
tianity, and much of it was established in relation to Christian- 
ity, in ways at once negative and positive. Buddhism, Hindu- 
ism, and the rest are “natural religions” ; but Mohammed was 
acquainted with Christianity. The question of truth could be 
different where Islam is concerned from what it is where the 
other religions are concerned. Did Islam incorporate certain 
truths taken from the Bible, and have these truths a valid 
meaning in the context of Islam ; do they deserve to be recog- 
nized, welcomed, and used ? Such is the problem which Islam 
sets for Christian theology, for the Christian Church’s attempt 
to think out its faith, or rather the revelation on which its 
faith is based. 


The negations of Islam 


Islam confronts Christianity openly and forcefully with a 
certain number of negations. These negations will not give us 
a moment’s difficulty, for we know that Christ is the Lord 
who reigns at the right hand of the Father ; no assertion, no 
problem can affect him ; on the contrary, it is he who “judges” 
every creature and asks the decisive questions. 

In Moslem eyes, Islam denies Christianity by the very fact 
of being later historically. In appearance this is only a limita- 
tion : the Koran, say the Moslems, does not abolish the Gospel, 
but connects and completes it. In fact, it is definitely a negation : 
if Jesus is not recognized as the only Lord, and his word as 
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sovereign, the Christ of the Gospel is denied already. It must 
be clearly seen that at this point the Mohammedan reasoning 
rests on two postulates that the Christian is not bound to 
accept : 1) the divine nature of the mission of Mohammed; 
2) the Moslem conception of prophecy. If it is true on the 
one hand that Mohammed received a divine message, and on 
the other that all who have spoken with divine authority are 
only ‘“‘prophets’”’ like him in the Islamic sense, that is to say, 
a man rather than a message (a message different in its origin 
from the man entrusted with its delivery) —it is logical to 
deduce from this that Providence does not send each new 
prophet without a reason : the sending of a new message implies 
that everything has not been said or well said by his predeces- 
sors ; the latest comer must be listened to the most attentively. 
But if Jesus is more than a man, if he is “he who came down 
from on high’’, ‘‘the only Son in the bosom of the Father’, then 
his authority is quite different from that of the simple “‘prophet”’. 
His person is greater than his message ; or rather his message 
is no other than his very person. The prophets must be related 
to him: if they precede, they must herald him ; if they follow, 
they must proclaim him. Each of them is judged by the agree- 
ment of his message with the person of the only Son. 
Islam’s other negations are still clearer and more formal. 
Very emphatically the Koran denies the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, the Cross (and naturally the Resurrection). It denies 
the Trinity, and therefore the pre-existing Christ, the Eternal 
Son of the Eternal Father. Consequently it denies the Incarna- 
tion : it is indeed impossible to “come down”’ in the flesh with- 
out previous existence “in heaven’; Jesus is reduced, as we 
have seen, to the role of a simple “prophet”. The Cross is 
denied : salvation is no longer the gift, costly to God, free 
for man, made to an incompetent and rebellious creature, but 
either a matter for our intelligence and our will, or an arbitrary 
divine decision which does not involve the very person of 
God. The denial of the Resurrection and the Ascension means 
that Jesus does not reign. So the Apostles’ Creed is almost 
entirely denied item by item. Behind the facts (the Incarna- 
tion, the Cross) in which God manifests his being, the Divine 
Love itself is denied: God’s unconditional, creative gift of 
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himself to the creature and the rebel ; the gift expressed thus 
by the Gospel: God became like one of us, God gave his life 
for us. As to the divine life, the intimate relation of the Father 
and the Son, through the Spirit, a relation of interior love on 
which is based the outward action of love, it disappears with 
the Trinity. The doctrine of divine unity (tawhid) on which 
Islam insists so strongly, means that we know nothing more 
about what God is im himself, the foundation (in Christianity) 
of what he is for us; henceforth his action, springing from a 
source unknown to us, assumes an arbitrary character, and 
the most appropriate and elevated human attitude will be 
fear or resignation. 

All this raises a deep-seated problem of history and of 
religious psychology : what was the decisive point in the refusal 
of Christ by Mohammed ? How did he come to give this refusal 
the form we know? But history and religious psychology are 
not a part of theology properly so-called. 


The affirmations of Islam 


It is the Islamic affirmations wherein Islam is closest to 
biblical faith which raise a theological problem. Indeed, as 
long as the opposition to Christianity is complete and manifest, 
things are simple: it is easy to apportion truth and error. 
But when we think to find true affirmations in a non-Christian 
system of thought, grave problems arise: can the truth about 
God be divided, if only partially, between Christianity and 
other religions ? Whence the final question : what is the truth 
about God? For the very nature of truth is linked with the 
way it is made known. Thus the truth which we find, or think 
we find, in Islam brings Christian theology to grips with a 
fearsome problem, whose specific character derives from the 
fact that these Moslem truths are taken from the Bible. 

Those biblical elements taken over by Islam are numerous : 
great ideas about the nature of God ; a series of historical facts 
and personages: Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, Jesus. We 
shall group the analogies under three headings: the unity of 
God, his transcendence, and the historical character of his 
revelation. 
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1. Unity. Like Judaism and Christianity, Islam vigorously 
resists polytheism by its affirmation that there is only one 
God. So they are frequently referred to as the “three mono- 
theistic religions’. 


2. Transcendence. Like the religion of the Bible, Islam 
affirms that God is absolutely distinct from the world and 
all that is in it, and absolutely superior. He is the Eternal, 
whereas the world is created and only sustained moment by 
moment out of the void of non-being by the divine will ; his 
almighty power shows itself in his terrifying intervention, in 
the Judgment which awaits every man. 


3. Historical revelation. This distant and sovereign God 
speaks to men through the mediation of a certain number of 
prophets to whom are revealed the words of the Book, the 
eternal uncreated Book which is kept in heaven. The greater 
number of these prophets are those who speak in the Old and 
New Testaments; to them must be added Mohammed, the 
last of the series, ‘the seal prophecy’. 


Certain Christian theologians draw the following conclusion 
from the facts which we have just set out: Islam preaches 
authentic but incomplete truth about God. It provides faith 
with a solid foundation upon which it is possible to build the 
rest of the edifice: the divinity of Jesus, the necessity of his 
death for the remission of sins, his reign on the right hand of 
the Father, the effusion of the Holy Spirit who founded the 
Church, and so forth. 

We on the other hand think that fidelity to the Bible requires 
us to take up an entirely opposite attitude in the theological 
debate. The basis of Christian doctrine is not a doctrine of 
God in which Jesus has no part : the only basis (the only founda- 
tion, St. Paul would say) is Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is a 
living and powerful personality. Ideas about God, theological 
concepts, are neither living nor powerful: God’s unity, God’s 
transcendence, historical revelation, and all that goes with 
these, have no more value than a lifeless body. The biblical 
figures themselves — Abraham, Moses, David — are equally 
meaningless if they do not proclaim and point to Jesus Christ. 
A truth without Christ is abstract and hollow, even harmful 
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in the illusions it induces; only faith in Christ, that is, the 
presence of Christ, gives it life and strength, a divine content, 
makes it, properly speaking, the Truth. 


Unity of God. “You believe that God is one ; you do well. 
Even the demons believe, and shudder’ (James 2:19). To 
believe that God is one God (and not several) is not wrong, 
but it teaches us nothing about him. God does not speak to 
us to say that, but to communicate himself, to make us con- 
template the Son “‘who is in the bosom of the Father’’ and to 
receive the life-giving Holy Spirit. Instead of that, Islam 
insists on the unity of God to the point of refusing him any 
distinction in himself, any relation of himself with himself. 
The unity of God is not the interior desert of the number one, 
but the infinite richness of the Trinity. He is only known by 
those who accept Jesus Christ. 


Transcendence. The transcendence of Allah is defined by 
some of its aspects. Allah is and remains separated from 
humanity by an unbridgeable gulf: Moslem theology excludes 
every kind of hulu or descent by God; when Allah speaks, 
he only delivers words. On the other hand, at this unbridge- 
able distance, Allah takes decisions and acts in relation to men 
in a way that is always unpredictable (that is why the utmost 
virtue of the Moslem is sabr or passive resignation). The God 
of the Bible is quite different. To begin with, he is not only 
the Creator and the Almighty, but also, in Jesus Christ “he 
who comes down from heaven’, and in the Holy Spirit “he 
who dwells” in man, uniting the highest transcendence to the 
most complete abasement. Then instead of acting unforeseeably, 
he is faithful, faithful to the covenant of his choice, having 
chosen to exercise this almighty power in his faithfulness. 
God has made a covenant with man who henceforth depends 
not on his arbitrariness but on his love. 

Now these characteristics of the God of the Bible are linked 
with the person of Jesus Christ, come down from heaven, 
founder of the New Covenant. 


The historic character of revelation. Here again capital dif- 
ferences separate the biblical from the Islamic faith. In Islam, 
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revelation has only one vehicle: the prophets ; the divine 
element revealed in this way consists strictly of words (with 
the ideas that these words convey), words that are fixed from 
all eternity, a stereotyped reproduction of the heavenly Book. 
In the Bible revelation works through numerous channels : 
prophets, but also patriarchs, kings, wise men, law-givers ; 
civil and cultural institutions ; historical events such as battles, 
miracles, plagues, etc., and the revealed element does not 
consist of the words of a book, but of a Living Person, all of 
whose prophetic modes are not “‘bearers’”’ but “‘signs’’. 

The central historic event of biblical revelation is Jesus 
Christ : without him, the history of God or of men remains 
a dialogue between deaf men, in which the speakers make no 
contact with each other, or in which the heart remains deaf 
and shut up even if the surface of the mind is stirred ; in which 
the most important historic element of all, encounter, is missing. 


Islam — not a heresy but a non-Christian religion 


On the three points selected for consideration we see that 
it is Jesus Christ who prevents us identifying the Islamic with 
the biblical attitude. It is not the same unity, nor the same 
transcendence, nor the same action of God in history, because 
the presence or the absence of the Lord Jesus Christ, not as 
an idea but as a reality, changes the content of these concepts 
from top to bottom. To express the same thing in other terms : 
the Bible, as opposed to the Koran, speaks to us of a God who 
is love; of a God in whom the Father and the Son love each 
other with an eternal love ; of a God who has chosen to exercise 
his transcendent, almighty power in the extreme condescen- 
sion and the extreme closeness of love ; of a God whose revela- 
tion in history consists not of sending the words of a book 
but of coming himself, for a total encounter with man. One 
may speak of this “Jesus Christ, the Love of God’. 

We now see our solution to the problem we have set our- 
selves. The Islamic affirmations about God (unity, transcen- 
dence, revelation in history through Abraham, Moses, etc.) 
are not a partial truth which could become whole by the addi- 
tion of other truths; it is Jesus Christ alone who teaches us 
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what real unity, real transcendence, real encounter between 
God and the world are. Truth does not consist of words or 
ideas (even “‘true’’ ones in the purely abstract intellectual 
sense), but in the living presence of Someone. Because we 
believe that, on the basis of the Bible and in agreement with 
the Reformers, we consider Islam not as a heresy which might 
have preserved an acceptable doctrine of God the Father, but 
as a non-Christian religion. The problem raised by Islam is 
not a problem which remains, driving us to make a synthesis 
between what we knew already and what it led us to discover : 
when we examine it in the light of the Bible, it is no longer 
a problem. This question, however, remains: has Islam a mean- 
ing for the Church, and what is this meaning ? Why has God 
allowed this triumph of negation, and even the apostasy of so 
many churches in Asia and Africa ? What is God’s judgment 
of his Church in this, and also what is the call ? 

It is not a scriptural or a dogmatic problem, but a question 
asked of our obedience, and which we cannot answer without 
great theological lucidity. And it is perhaps one of the most 
important questions of our time for the Christian Church. 


The Confrontation with Islam 
as a Post-Christian Religion 


W. A. BIJLEFELD 


There can be little difference of opinion with regard to the 
results, in terms of the number of converts from Islam, of the 
confrontation between the Church of Jesus Christ and the 
Moslem world up to the present time: they have indeed been 
insignificant. An exact calculation is not possible here, but 
we believe it can be estimated at about 200,000 out of a total 
of 375,000,000 believers in Allah and in Mohammed, his Prophet 
(that is, a little more than 0.05 per cent). 

We shall have to take these figures in all seriousness. It 
is inexcusable to disguise the facts with an uncritical optimism 
about the future. Many have been guilty of this, especially at 
the beginning of this century. In missionary circles in those 
days the imminent disintegration of Islam was prophesied : it 
was believed that the political dominion of the West and the 
penetration of Western culture had dealt this bulwark a 
staggering blow. For this “‘religion’’, it was said, was in fact 
nothing more than a political and social system, and it must 
collapse, now that political power had been taken away from 
the Moslem rulers and Islam could no longer function as “‘the 
arbiter of social life’. But the hopes of these people were 
deceived: the “‘dying’’ Islam is still abounding in life, and 
instead of complete disintegration we see — in addition to signs 
of a profound secularization of the Moslem world, particularly in 
Africa — a rapid and enormous expansion of this religion. The 
comments in a number of The Ecumenical Review of 1948 to 
the effect that the struggle between the Church and Islam ‘‘was 
triumphantly or shamefully won by Christendom” and that 
“Islam is now moribund’’" bore witness, not only to an un- 
warranted optimism, but to a failure to advance beyond posi- 
tions and attitudes twenty-five to fifty years old. 


1M. Wricut, “The Church, Russia and the West’’, The Ecumenical 
Review, Vol. I, 1948, p. 26. 
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The “inconvertibility”’ of Moslems 


Is there an explanation for the apparent “inconvertibility”’ 
of Moslems ? Some appear to be inclined to lay all the emphasis 
on the inadequate attention which the Church of Jesus Christ 
has given to this part of mission work. We recall, for example, 
Addison’s remark about “‘the almost uniform reluctance of the 
Christian Church to engage in the enterprise of winning Islam”’ ; 
this author cited facts to show that “no missionary opportunity 
of comparable importance has been so widely and continuously 
neglected’’?. 

This justifiable criticism of Church and mission ought to be 
heard by Christians with an honest willingness to be converted 
anew daily in this respect. But it does not in itself constitute 
an “‘explanation” of the fact that the doors of the Moslem 
world are closed to the message of the Gospel. Even where 
people have dedicated their whole lives to this task, the visible 
results have, as a rule, been very slight. W. Freytag wrote 
in 1955 about a German Missionary Society whose work among 
Moslems had resulted in only one baptism in sixty years?. And 
in 1938 it was estimated that in the preceding fifty years less 
than seventy-five Egyptian Moslems had gone over to the 
Church 3. 

Perhaps more striking even than these figures is the following 
witness by Lilias Trotter, the gifted artist who has given herself 
wholly to mission work among Moslems: 


We who are engaged in Moslem work live in a land of 
blighted promises. That is a fact that none of us who love 
its people best can deny ; and the deadly heart sickness of 
hope deferred sometimes makes even the most optimistic of 
us almost despair of seeing abiding fruitage to the work 4. 


1 J. Ta. Appison, The Christian Approach to the Moslems (New York, 
1942), p. 310. 

2 W. Freytac, “Der Islam als Beispiel einer nach-christlichen Religion’, 
Evangelische Missions Zeitschrift, 1955, Pp. 103. 

3 H. Kraemer, ‘‘Gedanken tiber den Islam und die Mission unter Moham- 
medanern”’, Evangelisches Missions Magazin, 1938, p. 100. 

4 Cited by S. M. Zwemer, in an article, “‘The Glory of the Impossible”, 
The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, Vol. XLII, 1949. 
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The “‘inconvertibility’ of Moslems is also explained, how- 
ever, in quite another way. Luther’s verdict that the hearts of 
Moslems were hardened because they — as it were en masse — 
had sinned against the Holy Ghost, has often been reiterated 
since the time of the Reformation. And the conviction has been 
repeatedly expressed, even in the last decade, that one cannot 
discern the essence of Islam if one is not willing to acknowledge 
that the Antichrist or Satan was active in a very special way 
at the coming-into-being of this religion. It has been stated 
more than once with great certainty that Islam as a post- 
Christian religion must of necessity be anti-Christian in its 
deepest essence, that here is not merely a question of “human 
resistance’ : ““Here we see human depravity ; here is the Father 
of Lies at work ; here the demonic Antichrist manifests himself’’?. 

We wish to add directly that there also exists a completely 
different theological judgment of Islam. This position sees 
Islam as in essence Christian rather than anti-Christian. Its 
frequent characterization as a “‘Christian sect’’ implies this, 
and more than one Christian has expressed his belief in the 
possibility of a complete “Christianization” of Islam from 
within : that the “elements of truth” in this religion only need 
to be supplemented, for the ight of God’s revelation now shin- 
ing but dimly in it to burst forth in all its wonder. 

Perhaps the uncertainty of the Church concerning the right 
theological verdict on Islam appears nowhere more clearly than 
in the problems surrounding the question of God. The opinion 
that Allah must be identified with Satan is as stoutly defended 
as is the thesis that Allah and the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ are undoubtedly one and the same. 

After this general survey, we shall try to indicate a way 
out of this chaos of contradiction by characterizing Islam as 
a post-Christian religion, without, however, accepting the 
interpretation given above. We are convinced that an uncrit- 
ical identification of the conceptions post- and anti-Christian 
ought to be discarded. For the post-Christian can only really 


1 Hier kommt mehy als menschliche Verworfenheit zu Tage : hier ist dey Vater 
dey Liige am Werk; hier ist ein teuflisches Antichvistentum aufgebrochen. E. KEt- 
LERHALS, Der Islam, Seine Geschichte, Seine Lehve, Sein Wesen, Basel, 1945, 
p. 180. (The sentence cited is omitted from the second edition, Basel, 1956.) 
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become anti-Christian when there has been an actual confronta- 
tion and a conscious, intentional repudiation. Bearing this in 
mind, we ought to reject the identification of the two concep- 
tions in relation to Mohammed himself as well as to later Islam. 


Little real confrontation 


As far as Mohammed himself is concerned, the facts are 
fairly clear. Many authors, advocates of the most divergent 
points of view, have already demonstrated that the Christianity 
with which Mohammed came in contact was likewise guilty of 
the confused notions which the Prophet had formed for himself 
concerning the content of the Bible. However, nowadays some 
go a step further. “If Mohammed had been introduced to the 
pure religion of Jesus, I believe there would have been no room 
for the emergence of Islam as a distinct religion’’’, says Chowd- 
hury, and many seem to share this opinion. Although acknowl- 
edging fully the faults and the guilt of the Church, we have 
very serious objections to this pronouncement. It assumes that 
in the case of an actual confrontation Mohammed’s attitude 
to Christendom would have been entirely different. We do not 
deny the possibility of this, but refuse to accept it as incontest- 
able. It is not possible, in the case of Mohammed, to differentiate 
between the elements of deception and repudiation, of fatal 
mistake and conscious rejection. 

In our opinion, a similar difficulty arises also in connection 
with later Islam. Although obviously many Moslems in later 
ages had more chance than did Mohammed to become adequately 
acquainted with the message of the Bible, through translations, 
it must be acknowledged that in the thirteen centuries of Islam's 
history, and also through the negligence of Christians, a real 
confrontation has been more the exception than the rule. Due 
to the Crusades, but also because of European expansion, a 
barricade was erected across the road to actual confrontation, 
and this has only been broken through sporadically. As with 
other world religions, the colonial status of many countries may 
also have been an obstacle to the confrontation of Christianity 


1 D. A. CHowpuury, “A Christian Approach to Muslims”, International 
Review of Missions, 1934, p. 226. 
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with Islam, for it cannct be denied that Moslems rightly saw 
something of a continued crusade in the initial European 
expansionist efforts through voyages of discovery, and it is not 
to be wondered — however unjust the generalization — that 
many stamp the whole of European expansion in Asia and Africa 
as especially aimed against Islam. 

It is in just such a hyper-sensitive sphere as that of the 
confrontation between the Church and Islam as a post-Christian 
religion, that such remarks as that which appeared in a Dutch 
missionary magazine in the year 1884 (to mention only one 
example out of many) are fatal. In this article, the plea for 
starting missionary work in Java is justified by the pronounce- 
ment that “if Java and in general our East is to be preserved 
for Dutch dominion, then Christianity must be propagated 
there and Islam humbled’’?. 


Little conscious repudiation 


While it is clear that the contact between Islam and Chris- 
tianity in the course of the centuries has scarcely involved any 
real confrontation of Moslems with the Gospel, it is also true 
that the second element that would change the “‘post-Christian”’ 
into “anti-Christian’”’ — conscious repudiation — is also absent. 
Can one maintain that Mohammed (at least in the Medinan 
period of his prophetic career) repudiated the revelation granted 
to the Jews and Christians ? While the radical exclusivism of 
the “Medinan’”’ Mohammed in respect of Judaism and Chris- 
tendom has often been cited, we are of the opinion that more 
justice is done to the facts by representing his endeavours 
differently. He did not wish to deny the truth of the revelation 
given to “‘the People of the Book” (Jews and Christians), nor 
did he ignore their prophets ; he wished rather to see himself 
included among the prophets (all Koranic prophets are biblical 
persons) and the Moslems acknowledged as belonging to “the 
People of the Book’. One cannot gainsay that in later Islam 
often little could be discerned of this “‘acknowledgement’’ of 
a special tie with Jews and Christians. But here also the question 
arises as to how far this is a result of the lack of any actual 


1 De Macedonier, II, 1884, p. 15. 
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confrontation or communication with Jews and Christians. 
There are, in our opinion, a few hopeful signs of change in this 
respect, and we shall return to this again at the end of this 
article. 


Islam and the apostolic task of the Church 


In the light of the above considerations we can describe the 
significance of the post-Christian character of Islam as follows : 
we are concerned here with a religion which has come into 
existence and grown, not outside, but inside the circle of light 
of the biblical revelation (even though on the very edge, where 
the ight was sometimes feeble) ; we are concerned with a religion 
which, at least as far as the witness of the Koran is considered, 
has clearly acknowledged the relationship between the revelation 
granted to the Prophet and that of the Old and New Testaments. 
Because of this Islam can never be reckoned as belonging to 
heathendom ; alongside the mission to the heathen and the 
dialogue with Israel, the confrontation with Islam stands as 
an integral part of the apostolic task of the Church. 

The above by no means signifies a purely positive judgment 
of Islam. We stated earlier that we wished to take fully into 
account the Moslem resistance and vexation which are directed 
not against Christians but against the message of Christ. Only 
in the future, through actual confrontation, veritable meeting, 
real communication, will it be possible to clarify what it is now 
impossible to discern : whether Christ himself is the stumbling- 
block for Moslems, or whether it 1s we ourselves who have 
actually prevented them from coming to the Lord. 

The most urgent task of the Church of Jesus Christ in regard 
to the world of Islam is to strive — with all the imagination 
granted us by the Holy Spirit — towards this real confrontation. 
The difficulties must not be underrated. All sorts of political 
and social factors will erect obstacles. We think especially, 
however, of the stumbling-block created by the Moslem convic- 
tion that the Koran contains in perfect form the message which 
the Old and New Testaments proclaim only in a very defective 
manner —a conviction which makes it extremely difficult for 
them to recognize these “obsolete” books, this “superseded” 
stage of God’s revelation. Yet there is for them the clear witness 
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of the Koran itself, which not only speaks of the descent of 
the Abrahamic line through Ishmael, but nearly always names the 
other sons of the Patriarch in the same breath. And the dis- 
tinctive position of ‘“‘the People of the Book’’ has very often 
been acknowledged in the course of Moslem history. 

Perhaps the negation of the Old and New Testaments by 
many Moslems cannot be viewed without also taking into 
consideration the misuse which has been made — sometimes in 
a scandalous manner — of the Koran by numberless Christians. 
It should not be regarded as impossible that a new interest in 
the witness of the Bible might awaken among Moslems in a 
changed atmosphere of confrontation. Muhammad Kamil 
Husain’s book, published in Cairo in 1954 and shortly to appear 
in English, about the trial of Jesus may perhaps be regarded 
as a sign of the reality of this expectation’. And recent efforts 
towards an actual meeting between Moslems and Christians, 
which are frequently referred to for the sake of convenience 
as Bahamdoun and Toumliline, should receive the greatest 
possible attention from the Church of Jesus Christ”. 

Since the communication with Moslems cannot be viewed 
apart from the confrontation with Islam, there remains — in 
addition to all forms of personal contact — the exact and 
patient study of Islam, in both its classic and modern forms, 
as a task for countless Christians 3. 

What will the future bring ? There is no room for uncritical 
optimism. But faith can never expect too much, because we 
believe in him, who is able to do all, even more than we can 
ever ask or think. 


1 Muhammad Kamil Husain, Karyah Zalimah, Cairo, 1954, The trans- 
lation will be published by Djambatan, Amsterdam, under the title, City of 
Wrong. 

2 We refer here to the Continuing Committee on Moslem-Christian Coopera- 
tion which held meetings in Bahamdoun (Lebanon) in 1954 and 1956, and to all 
the work done in the monastery of the Benedictines in Toumliline (Morocco). 

3 In this connection we call attention to ‘Operation Reach”, proceeding 
from the Near East Christian Council, and to such publications as K. Craca’s 
The Call of the Minaret (New York, 1956), J. SPENCER TRIMINGHAM’s The 
Christian Church and Islam in West Africa (SCM Press, London, 1955), and to 
many articles in the important magazine, The Muslim World (A Quarterly 
Journal of Islamic Study and of Christian Interpretation among Muslims) 
published by the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


A Moslem Attitude towards Christianity 


A personal viewpoint 


M. MUJEEB 


Islam is a precise, dogmatic religion. That sounds like a 
confession in our times, when the enlightened believe that religion 
would be more acceptable if it were not dogmatic or precise. 
And it is not an extenuating circumstance that Islam includes 
reverence for all prophets and respect for all religions in its 
dogma. Precision in belief is itself thought to be of the nature 
of intolerance. But it has its value. The Moslem is quite proud 
of being able to state clearly and briefly what he believes. There 
is no difference in the belief or the spiritual or moral responsi- 
bility of the ignorant and the learned, the mass and the elect. 
The religious law is the same for all. A Moslem can always 
retreat from the battleground of metaphysics and philosophy 
to the security of a hallowed simplicity. He has always done 
this when he found religious argument becoming tedious or 
involved. 

A discussion of the Moslem attitude towards Christianity 
and Christians must comprehend five aspects of the question. 
If we consider these in their historical sequence we have, first, 
the teachings of the Koran and the example of the Prophet, 
then the attitude of the Moslems and Christians left more or 
less to themselves, then conflicts and prejudices created and 
cultivated as a result of these conflicts, and finally the inter- 
pretations given and objections raised by the missionaries of 
the one against the other. The teachings of the Koran and the 
example of the Prophet in regard to the attitude towards 
Christianity and Christians have a theoretical significance only. 
The armed conflicts have generally had origins that were not 
directly religious. The aspects of Moslem-Christian relation- 
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ship that have actual importance are the prejudices created 
by conflicts and cultivated because of intolerance or fear, and 
utilized by propagandists and missionaries to serve their own 
ends. Social and cultural relations that have been maintained 
between individuals belonging to these two religious commu- 
nities have had to bear the strain of a general sentiment of 
hostility among the masses, and have often tended to break 
down. The Moslem friend of Christians, and perhaps even 
more the Christian friend of Moslems has had to play the part 
of an advocatus diaboli even in the best of times. 


Spiritual autobiography 


Considering this historical and contemporary background of 
Christian-Moslem relationships, any claim to objectivity would 
be unconvincing. It would be best for me to begin by saying 
that my views are subjective, that they are my own in the sense 
that they cannot be traced back to the views of my relatives, 
associates, or friends, and that they have taken shape gradually | 
as I have grown and added to my knowledge and experience. 
They are not representative of general Moslem opinion, but they 
are also not the result of study and contacts that can be consider- 
ed specialized or exceptional. | 

My first school was a Catholic convent. It is one of the amus- | 
ing inconsistencies of Moslem parents, not only in India but 
in other countries also, that they wish to bring up their children’ 
as believing, orthodox Moslems and yet send them to convents 
or missionary schools for a good education. Most of them 
would prefer a school that would give a proper grounding in 
English or some other European language to one not so good 
but providing instruction in the Moslem religion. Parents 
know that they are taking a risk, but they take it because they 
feel that the inherent superiority of Islam will serve as a protec- 
tive armour against Christian doctrine. What they want, in 
fact, is Western knowledge and culture without Christianity, 
and statistics would prove that though children may not acquire 
as much of Western knowledge and culture as they should, 
they succeed in remaining impervious to the influence of Chris- 
tianity. The protective armour, however, is not the inherent 
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superiority of the Islam they believe and practise, but the deep- 
seated prejudices which make the rejection of Christian teaching 
almost automatic. In my own case, as far as I can remember, 
it was the dress, the austere appearance, and the obvious religious 
strictness of the nuns in charge of the convent which kept me 
emotionally distant and aloof from Christianity. I felt the 
teachers who were not nuns much closer to myself, and I still 
remember how surprised I was when one of them told me that 
she was a Catholic. I thought all Catholic women were nuns, 
and all serious Christians padres. 

The convent was really for girls, and boys of twelve and 
above were not considered safe for co-education, so I was 
then enrolled in a Moslem school. Here I shed all my knowledge 
of English and of English manners, and also learned to treat 
Moslem theology with tolerance and condescension. The theol- 
ogy teacher in the school was a cousin of mine, some twenty 
years older than myself, with as little of religion about him as 
the hack that dragged my carriage to school. He gossiped in the 
class, talked about the girls of our family, and discussed the 
latest scandals. All his students passed in their examinations 
because he was both teacher and examiner. He was in the school 
for many years and helped hundreds of Moslem students to 
evade instruction in theology. I had learned nothing about 
Christianity in the convent. I determined to learn nothing about 
Islam after a few months in a Moslem school. 

I next joined a private school at a hill-station, for a mere 
Moslem school was not considered good enough for a boy of 
my family. The administration of this school was chaotic, the 
teaching irregular, with really only one teacher who was also 
the headmaster. He was an Englishman, or at least more English 
than Anglo-Indian, and by confession a theosophist. He was 
the most extraordinary man I have ever met. He taught 
English, Latin, mathematics, history, and geography, and seemed 
to have all knowledge at the tips of his fingers. For some reason 
I took the Bible as one of my subjects, and learned three books 
of the New Testament and two of the Old by heart. Familiarity 
with Christian teaching, however, came much later. At first 
it was only the fascination of the English language. I loved it 
without much understanding, but it was a love that passed 
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all measure. And because Christianity came to me through 
language, it stole into me as an intoxication. The meaning of 
the Sermon on the Mount brings tears of prayer into my eyes now. 
At first it was only a wild delight in the language, an admiration 
for the garment with only a dim awareness of the beauty of 
form. 

The teacher I adored, however, was a theosophist, not 
a professing, church-going Christian. He did not mean to 
instruct me in religion ; he only suggested a possible attitude. 
I read Mrs. Besant’s translation of the Bhagavadgita, and was 
converted to Hinduism without knowing — or caring — much 
about it by the compelling charm of the language. The Moslem 
maulvi, who taught Urdu, Persian, and theology, was slovenly, 
stupid, and completely a man of another world. We asked 
him questions and giggled at his answers. He did not feel hurt, 
he was too poor. One of the Persian textbooks, I remember, 
was so obscene that a whole chapter — “On Love and Love- 
making’’ — and parts of other chapters had been omitted in the 
English translation, but he led us through them without a blush 
and without any regard for our adolescence. He was not only 
a teacher but the representative of orthodox Islam in our 
school. He confirmed me in the indifference to Islam which my 
cousin had inspired in me in the Moslem school. 

Continuation of the thoughtlessness about the means and 
ends of education took me to Oxford for further study. My 
interest in theosophy did not survive, and my interest in the 
mysterious power of yoga perished in an attempt to make my 
ideas intelligible to a student audience. Gradually, one whom 
I consider to be the most imaginative Christian of the nine- 
teenth century, Feodor Mikhaelovitch Dostoevsky, converted 
me to — Islam! There was no basic change of belief. There was 
only a fuller apprehension of the reality that sin and virtue, 
ditch-water and wine, pain and bliss must co-exist. 

The Sermon on the Mount is poetry, the most exquisite, 
the most exalted of poetry. It represents the ideal of man 
surpassing himself, of spiritual ether condensing into thought 
and action, a dream at once passionate and divine. It is a master- 
piece of culture, a vision of absolute values in a garb of the 
most majestic, awe-inspiring humility. Even a faint reflection 
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of it in a human being, in the circumstances and problems of 
ordinary life, can convert him into a miracle, a fascinating 
enigma, an embodiment of completely disarming nobility, an 
incredible “idiot”. The “idiot’’ is strong enough to bear his 
own pain, however intense, but he is shattered by the pain which 
others bring on themselves through self-will, through deliberate 
choice of the wrong, through a suicide that appears outwardly 
as murder. If Prince Myshkin had retained his sanity, I might 
have become a Christian. It is because he relapsed into insanity 
that I felt the urge to discover a more stable spiritual balance. 
I found that in Islam. 


The two roads 


I would think it not only irrelevant in principle but ungrate- 
ful, in view of the pleasure and the moments of exaltation that 
I have myself experienced, to analyse and evaluate the spiritual 
values of Christianity. I could only discuss them with reference 
to myself—to my strength, to my responsiveness, to my 
power of assimilation and expression. The object appraised 
would not be Christianity but myself. And it is entirely of 
myself that I think when I say that the Christian road to self- 
realization, to perfection, appears to me from where I am to 
be too steep, too broken, too narrow. Perhaps it has to be 
that way, otherwise it would meander lazily at the same level. 
The road indicated by Islam has brought strength to my feet 
even for the very short distance I have travelled. And I can see 
it scaling the heights at a gradient that can make the pilgrim’s 
progress an example of harmony between the effort of the spirit 
and of nature. 

Perhaps I am just repeating what every Moslem says, that 
Islam is perfect harmony of truth, soul, and nature, and that 
other religions, Christianity among them, are based essentially 
on asceticism, on a denial, a rejection of nature. The Chris- 
tian believes in original sin, the Moslem in original innocence. 
I cannot pass judgment on either belief. Their expression in 
terms of actual living both among Christians and Moslems 
has led to the evolution of patterns that have provided ample 
opportunity for polemics and prejudice. 
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Differences of dogma 


But first let us consider the basic differences of dogma. 


“O People of the Book’, says the Koran, “do not be 
fanatical in your religion, and do not say anything but the 
truth about God. The Messiah, Jesus, Son of Mary, is only 
God’s Apostle and His Word which he cast into Mary, and 
a spirit from Him. So believe in God and His Apostles, and 
do not say, ‘(He is) three’. Abstain, and it will be better for 
you. God is only one God. Far be it from Him that He 
should have a Son!... The Messiah does not scorn to be a 
servant of God, nor do the angels who are near His presence’ 
(IV : 169-70). 

“But they did not kill him and they did not crucify him, 
but one was made to appear to them like him... On the 
contrary, God raised him to Himself” (IV: 154-57). 


These verses, along with the injunctions not to discuss the nature 
of God and not to discriminate among the prophets, provide 
the framework for the Moslem’s dogmatic thinking ; they are 
beliefs he must proclaim and assert against what the Christians 
profess. Being an uncompromising monotheist and unitarian, 
the Moslem must reject the doctrine of the Trinity. His idea 
of God may appear to the philosophically fastidious as anthro- 
pomorphic, and Moslem doctrine and religious thought may 
seem undecided in the choice between transcendentalism and 
immanence. But that God could have a son is a dogma that 
the Moslem repudiates outright as derogatory to God. 

But the disagreement of the Moslems, even on the questions 
of the Trinity, the sonship, and the crucifixion, is with the 
Christians, not with the teachings of Christ. Christians are 
accused of having turned away from the real teachings of Christ, 
from the true Christianity. I do not believe one would find 
in all the Moslem polemics against Christians a single instance 
of lack of due reverence to the person of Jesus Christ. Prejudice, 
so far as dogma is concerned, has concentrated itself around 
what the Moslem regards as Christian polytheism. This is the 
weak point of Christian polemics. I do not mean that Christian 
faith or ingenuity was not equal to proving that the doctrine 
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of the Trinity was true. They could not prove that Islam was 
inferior or misguided or false because it insisted on the unity 
of God. 

The Christian attack in the field of dogma has been mainly 
on two fronts, the person of the Prophet Mohammed and the 
Moslem conception of heaven and polygamy. Attacks on the 
Prophet hurt the Moslem most. Their attitude to God may 
vary with their moods; the Prophet they regard with love 
and extreme reverence at all times and under all circumstances. 
Christian missionaries do not realize what deep aversion they 
cause by raising questions about the character and conduct 
of the Prophet, and what goodwill they could create if they 
spoke and wrote of him with ordinary courtesy. Since Moslems 
are forbidden to talk with disrespect about any of the prophets, 
and therefore cannot retaliate, they feel that their Christian 
critics are indulging in foul play. Scholars who have written 
or attempted to write with objectivity, have not caused that 
degree of offence, and in India a number of Moslem theologians 
have taken up the gauntlet against erring orientalists. They 
refuse to believe that anyone who is disrespectful towards 
the Prophet can be objective. Even if he is a bad Christian 
from the Christian point of view, he is none the less a Christian 
and, therefore, suspect. The spiritual and moral values of 
Christianity would, I am sure, be widely appreciated among 
Moslems if Christian critics of Islam would avoid attacks on 
the Prophet, and if scholars would modify their “objectivity” 
out of regard for Moslem sentiment. 

So far as Christian ridicule of the Moslem heaven is concerned, 
many good Moslems would be on the Christian side. The 
typical Moslem preacher and reformer has, throughout the cen- 
turies, used hell as a threat and heaven as an attractive prize, 
and the ignorance and insensitivity of the masses have been 
his argument for reducing the observance of religious precepts 
to a bargain with God. The “houris’, the heavenly women, 
are a part of the bargain, and Islam has been accused of using lust 
as an inducement. This accusation does not hurt the Moslems, 
nor does Christian objection to legalized polygamy, because 
it brings the discussion down from religion to sex and society. 
And whatever sins a Moslem may confess to, he thinks himself 
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superior in his sexual life and attitude to the Christian. The 
Moslem reveals in the relationship of the sexes much that the 
Christian conceals ; the Christian reveals much that the Moslem 
conceals. In fact, their differences centre around the idea of 
privacy. An attempt to form a comparative estimate of vice 
and virtue would benefit neither. 


The need for mutual study 


For over two hundred years Christianity has been identified 
with an aggressive political policy and an expanding industrial 
civilization. Moslems have been impressed by the political 
and economic success of the Christians, but Christianity has 
fallen proportionately in esteem as the religion of the unjust. 
Social changes, especially the emancipation of women and the 
apparent lack of restraint in the life of the big cities, have estab- 
lished the belief that Christians are immoral, and they make 
their case worse by paying lip service to an impossible ideal 
of chastity. What we need now, if we are to have religions 
and cultures that positively promote the unity of mankind, 
is a determined effort by both Moslems and Christians to clear 
their minds of inherited prejudices and to study each other’s 
beliefs and practices as particular expressions of spiritual and 
moral values to which both profess unqualified allegiance. 
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Africa and the WSCF 


VALDO GALLAND 


Historical outline 


That particular part of Federation history which concerns us 
here can be divided into three periods : the first, during which South 
Africa was practically the sole representative of the continent in the 
Federation ; the second, when much more attention was given to 
the continent of Africa as a whole, but primarily in connection with 
the general question of Negro students, and consequently of race 
relations ; and the third, during which Africa, with its vast pos- 
sibilities, has really become an integral part of Federation life. 

The dates given for each of these stages are necessarily arbitrary : 
historical periods are never so clearly defined. They are given without 
any pretension to absolute accuracy, for the purpose of clarity, and 
to indicate plainly that this is only meant to be an outline. It should 
also be noted that when we speak of Africa we mean particularly 
Africa south of the Sahara, including Madagascar, although from the 
ethnic point of view this island has nothing in common with Africa. 


First Period : 1895-1920 — Africa was represented in the Federation 
almost exclusively by South Africa. 


South Africa is already mentioned in the Minutes of the con- 
stitutive General Committee of the WSCF, that memorable meeting 
in Vadstena in 1895. The representatives of the founding Movements 
(American, Foreign Mission Lands, British, German, and Scandina- 
vian), in considering other Movements which might become members 
of the Federation, mentioned that of South Africa. We learn from 
the minutes that “J. R. Mott vacated the chair in order to propose 
South Africa, which found a seconder in J. Siemsen. Carried.” 

From the time of the second meeting, at Williamstown, Mass., 
in 1897 until our own day, South Africa has always been represented 
in the General Committees of the WSCF. It appears that the two 
representatives at this second General Committee (C. H. Murray and 
A. M. McGregor) were not officially appointed by their Movement, 
for they did not have the right to vote; nevertheless, they were 
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considered as representatives of amember Movement. Beginning with 
the third General Committee — at Eisenach, Germany, in 1898 — 
South Africa sent duly elected delegates. 

It should be noted that during this first period there were occa- 
sional references to Egypt: 1) it was mentioned at Vadstena as a 
possible corresponding Movement ; 2) the General Committee meeting 
at Oxford, in 1909, in accordance with the custom of that period, 
named a “correspondent” for this country ; 3) the October 1918 
issue of The Student World contained an article on “Cairo as a Student 
Centre”. In addition there are occasional references to Madagascar 
and to Algeria (sic/), and the General Committee held in Princeton 
in I913 named “correspondents” for these two areas. 


Second Period : 1921-1934 — Growing importance of Africa, considered 
in the more general context of the situation of Negro students and 
of racial problems. 


The Student World III 1921 contained an article on “Interracial 
Problems and Christian Duty’, but it is the issue II 1923 of our 
magazine which is a really important landmark in this history of 
Africa and the Federation. We should like to be able to reproduce in 
full the editorial — unsigned but quite obviously from the pen of 
J. R. Mott — but must content ourselves with a few extracts: 


In some respects the most distinctive term in the name of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation is the word ‘world’... The 
policies and plans of its leaders have ever been dominated by the con- 
viction that the nations and races of mankind are members one of 


another and therefore essential to one another... Throughout the long 
years and in the midst of baffling difficulties, this vision has never 
faded. 


After recalling, on the one hand, that the Federation had been 
founded by representatives of Movements in North America and 
Europe, but with the intention of including all races, and, on the 
other, that during its first quarter century it had expanded partic- 
ularly in the Orient (with the General Committee in Peking in 1922 as 


in some sense the culmination of this development), J. R. Mott 
continued : 


In recent years with the development of educational missions on 
the African continent and in the West Indies, with the multiplication 
of African students going abroad to pursue their studies in the univer- 
sities and colleges of Europe and America, and, above all, with the 
growing power and consciousness of the Student Christian Association 
Movements among the Negro students of the United States, the Negro 
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students of Africa, Europe, and America have come more and more 
into their own as a recognized and important factor in the life of the 
Federation... A representative of the black races in the councils of 
the General Committee at its meeting in Peking and in the related 
activities of the Federation Conference there... made visible and 
audible the fact that the time had come to give larger attention to the 
claims and problems of Negro students throughout the world and to 
afford them fuller opportunity to make their unique contribution in 
the common united endeavour... In recognition of this development 
and with confidence in the able leadership of the Movements among 
Negro students in Africa and other parts of the world, this number of 
The Student World is devoted to their interests. 


The General Committee held at High Leigh, near London, in 1924, 
echoed this growing interest. We learn from the Minutes that Miss 
Ruth Rouse presented a report “dealing with African students in 
Africa from the point of view of possible Federation work”. At this 
same meeting Ruth Rouse herself was appointed to represent the 
Federation at a conference on African missions held in London. 

In the Minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee held 
in 1925 at Mornex-Monnetier, France, we find a reference to Fourah 
Bay College of West Africa, in Freetown, in connection with what 
were called at that time Student Christian Movements in lands with- 
out national organizations. 

The Student World III 1926 was devoted to race relations, and 
included an analysis of the attitude of Latin peoples towards people 
of colour, with a description of the situation in the Belgian Congo and 
in the French and Portuguese colonies. There is also an article by 
W. S. Conradie, already at that time General Secretary of the South 
African SCA, on ‘‘The ‘Clash of Colour’ in the Union of South Africa’’. 
In 1930, another number of The Student World, then under the 
editorship of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, was given over to this problem of 
racial prejudice. It should be noted in passing that it included an 
article on the Jewish question, which was to occupy more and more 
the minds of Federation members due to the excesses of the nazi 
regime. In the same number there was also an article on “The Fort 
Hare Conference and its Meaning’. This meeting was remarkable 
for its inter-racial character, with the participation of Bantus and 
Europeans. The Federation was represented by its Chairman, 
Francis Miller, who presented a report on it to the Executive Com- 
mittee in 1930. 

One name which appears often in connection with Africa, among 
contributors to The Student World and in the Minutes of the General 
and Executive Committees, is that of Max Yergan. If I am not 
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mistaken, he was an American Negro who worked with the SCA of 
South Africa. For several years up until 1932 he was also a member 
of the WSCF Executive Committee. 


Third Period : 1935-1959 — Africa, as a continent with vast possibilities, 
becomes a truly integral part of the life of the Federation. 


This long period, divided in two by the second world war, can be 
subdivided for our purposes into three stages. 

The first extends from 1935 to 1945. It is marked by two charac- 
teristics. On the one hand, the Federation followed as closely as 
possible the development of the missionary enterprise and the prob- 
lems of the churches which were coming into being in Africa. Thus 
The Student World published articles on ‘“‘Christian Work in Africa”, 
“What the Church must do in Africa’, ‘“The Church in Mining and 
Urban Centres in Africa’, etc. On the other hand, this was the period 
when the Federation welcomed with joy the creation of groups of 
Christian students in several African territories. Here is a paragraph 
from the Minutes of the General Committee held at Biévres, France, 
in 1938: 

The Committee received with great interest and appreciation the 
report of the work of student Christian groups in Prince of Wales 
College, Achimota, and the Fourah Bay College, and other centres. It 
expressed the hope that this work would continue to develop more 
fully. It referred to the Executive the suggestion that a member of 
the Federation staff visit West Africa to investigate, pioneer, and 
coordinate the work of the Student Christian groups. 


The Executive Committee, in its session the following year, con- 
sidered very seriously this suggestion and the responsibility of the 
Federation towards these young Movements. Plans were drawn up 
for sending a Federation visitor, but the war which broke out 
several weeks later delayed their execution. 

The second stage of this third period runs from 1946 to 1953. It is 
marked by the effort of the Federation to consolidate the work in 
West Africa. At the end of 1947, Colin Forrester-Paton, of the British 
SCM, was sent as a Federation visitor to make a survey of the whole 
situation. His report, providing a picture of the West African student 
scene, was presented by Robert Mackie, then WSCF General Secre- 
tary, to the Executive Committee at its meeting in Windsor, England, 
in 1948. The Committee decided to take steps to provide the Move- 
ments in British territories (Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone) 
with a full-time Secretary. The person and the money had to be 
found, and this presented some difficulties. The General Committee at 
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Whitby in 1949 asked the Executive Committee “to put as high 
priority in any expansion program a grant to enable the West African 
SCMs to have a Secretary”. As a result of difficulties in raising the 
total amount needed, the Officers decided in 1950 at Bossey, Switzer- 
land, to use what money was available to provide a half-time Secretary 
for the Nigerian SCM. For the next two years Miss Marjorie Stewart, 
of the staff of the Nigerian Christian Council, devoted half her time 
to laying the solid foundations of an African Movement which has 
never ceased to expand. Finally, towards the end of 1952, and with 
the consent of the three Movements concerned, David Head, of Great 
Britain, was named Travelling Secretary of the British West African 
SCMs. He began his work in September 1953, and for a little more 
than three years cooperated with the Africans in building their SCMs. 
It should be noted that neither Federation visitors nor Fraternal 
Secretaries could have done much if they had not found in West 
Africa seeds which were germinating, seeds which had often been 
planted by Africans who had returned to their own countries after a 
period of study in Great Britain where they had come to know the 
SCM. As early as 1943 an article had appeared in The Student World 
on “‘An African View of the SCM’, written by J.S. Annan, the 
present Chairman of the SCM of Ghana. 

From 1953 until today we have contemporary history, the third 
stage of the third period, the time which we ourselves are living. It is 
characteristic of these recent years and of the present that, even 
though West Africa continues to be in the vanguard, the entire conti- 
nent is beginning to take part in the life of the Federation. ‘‘West 
Africa in the Vanguard” implies that the rest of the continent is close 
behind! Events have followed each other swiftly since 1953 ! 

At the General Committee in Nasrapur, India, the Nigerian SCM 
became affiliated to the WSCF (with the exception of the South 
African SCA, it was the first SCM on the African continent to become 
a full member of the Federation) and the Movements in the Gold 
Coast (later Ghana) and Sierra Leone were accepted as Corresponding 
Movements (now known as Associated Movements). 

It must be remembered that during this entire period the growing 
importance of Africa as a whole only served to increase the interest 
of the Federation in the situation of the South African SCA. This 
Movement, which has always been active in Federation life, has been 
visited by all WSCF General Secretaries, with the exception of 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, either during their term of service or before they 
reached this position, as for example H.-L. Henriod, who spent six 
months in South Africa in 1922 and became General Secretary in 
1926. Philippe Maury was there in 1954. 
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The Student World IV 1954, entitled “Awakening Africa’, was 
devoted to the African continent as a whole. 

The Officers, meeting in 1955 at Bossey, heard reports of corre- 
spondence not only with the West African Movements, but also with 
people in Central and East Africa who were interested in Christian 
work among both university and secondary school students. The 
same year David Head participated in the Executive Committee 
meeting held at Biévres, and John Karefa-Smart and representatives 
of the Paris Mission Society attended those sessions which were 
concerned with Africa. It was decided that on the occasion of the 
visit of a WSCF Secretary, a consultation on student Christian work 
in West Africa should be held in Nigeria. 

In 1956, the WSCF Secretary for Latin America at that time 
visited Dakar, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, Ghana (which was 
still the Gold Coast), Togo, Dahomey, Nigeria, Cameroons, Brazza- 
ville, Leopoldville, South Africa, and the Rhodesias. It was during 
his stay in Nigeria that he attended in Ibadan the consultation which 
had been decided on by the Executive Committee in 1955 and which 
produced a substantial report prepared by David Head. 

At the last General Committee, held at Tutzing, Germany, seven 
African countries were represented. Everyone there agreed that this 
African “‘presence’’ was one of the most important elements in the 
General Committee. This conviction was expressed in the election 
of Mrs. Rena Karefa-Smart as one of the three Vice-Chairmen of the 
Federation. 

The Executive Committee in 1957, in spite of its preoccupation 
with the important decisions to be taken with regard to the Life and 
Mission of the Church program, gave a good deal of time to Africa. 
In an effort to define its policy, the Committee agreed ‘‘that the time 
had come for new steps to be taken in Africa. The two immediate 
needs were : 


1. To think and act in terms of Africa as a whole, by encouraging 
existing work not at present linked with the WSCF, where such encou- 
ragement would be welcomed, and by initiating work where none 
exists at present. 


2. To help existing West African Movements to consolidate and 
develop their work. 


To meet these needs the Executive Committee resolved : 


a) To appoint at the earliest possible moment a Federation Secre- 
tary for Africa and to seek the money needed to meet all the expenses 
for such an appointment. (This appointment has been made, and Miss 
Inga-Brita Castrén, of Finland, will begin her work September 1 of this 
year.) 
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b) To give all possible assistance to the SCMs of Ghana and Nigeria 
to enable them to appoint full-time Secretaries for their Movements as 
soon as possible. (This decision has already been implemented.) 


What is said about the future work of the Secretary for Africa 
gives in more detail what Federation policy aims to accomplish. 


The work of such a Federation Secretary should be especially 
concerned with the following matters : 

a) Leadership training courses are of vital importance. There is 
special need for such courses at the regional level, and in this connec- 
tion priority should be given to West Africa. (The present issue of 
The Student World is a result of this West African Leadership Training 
Course. For more details on this meeting see Federation News, January- 
February 1959.) 

b) Other links between African Movements need to be fostered. 

c) One of the biggest tasks to be done is the building up of live 
and effective Christian communities in the universities of Africa. 

d) Stress is also laid upon the significance of existing and potential 
work in high schools, teacher training colleges, and theological colleges. 

e) The Secretary should give guidance and help to existing national 
SCMs, have contacts with other student work, and look for opport- 
unities of launching Christian work among students where there is 
obvious need. 


Let me point out, in conclusion, two characteristic features of 
these last two years : 

1. The birth of new national Movements, notably those of Liberia 
and Northern Rhodesia. 

2. Numerous Federation visits: Sudan, Ethiopia, and West 
Africa were visited by T. V. Philip; Philip Lee-Woolf, during his 
participation in the Assembly of the International Missionary Council, 
was able to make contact with the Ghana SCM, and on the occasion of 
the West African Leadership Training Course, Francoise Florentin, 
Secretary for Schools of the French SCM, and Frank Glendenning, 
WSCF Schools Work Secretary, visited several Movements and groups 
in West Africa. 


* * * 


A knowledge of history is needed for an understanding of the 
present situation, and will help us to carry out our task today and 
tomorrow. May these notes be of some value to all those who have 
on their hearts the task of the Federation in Africa and that of 
Africa in the Federation. This task is, humanly speaking, over- 
whelming, yet magnificent, when undertaken with him who, wherever 
we go, is always before us. 
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The Academic Environment in West Africa * 


W. F. ConTON 


An academic institution should have at least two aims : to search 
for truth, and to create beauty. Having found the one and created 
the other, it should then seek to preserve both. The truth it seeks may 
concern the nature of God, the motives behind the European scramble 
for Africa, or the rate of evaporation of Lake Chad. The beauty it 
creates may be that of the music of Beethoven, the poems of Words- 
worth, or the bronzes of Benin. But if we use the terms “academy” 
and ‘‘academic”’ in their widest and best sense, it will be clear that 
all the universities, colleges, schools, and institutes in West Africa 
form part of our academic environment, with the exception only of 
those which do no more than teach a particular craft, trade, or pro- 
fession. 

It will also follow that our secret and other traditional societies, 
and above all our homes, also form part of our academic environment, 
to the extent to which they encourage us to engage in the pursuit of 
either truth, or beauty, or both. Our general theme at this confer- 
ence, however, is such as to limit me strictly to those institutions 
of formal education which we have borrowed from Western Europe 
over the past two hundred years. My ignorance of Liberia and French 
West Africa limits me still further — to dealing exclusively with 
these institutions as they have developed in British West Africa. 

There three stages of educational development can be distin- 
guished. The first runs from about 1750 to about 1925, and in it 
schools and colleges were being founded somewhat haphazardly as 
the result of the uncoordinated efforts of missionary bodies. Some 
of these efforts were not merely uncoordinated : they were also hostile 
to each other. Some also ante-date 1750. The first Portuguese visitors. 
to West Africa in the fifteenth century were accompanied by Jesuit 
priests who, as we all know, were essentially educators. But the first 
sustained efforts at a Western type of education were those of the 
Rev. Thomas Thompson, an Anglican missionary, who taught at 
Cape Coast in 1750, and sent three African boys to England for 


* Summary of an address given to the Leadership Training Course under 
the general theme : ‘Witnessing to Christ in University, College, and School’. 
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training for the priesthood. There followed the founding of Fourah 
Bay College in 1827 to give this training here on the Coast ; and later 
of schools like the Church Missionary Society Grammar School, 
Freetown, Mfantsipim, Cape Coast, and Adisadel. Thus this early 
stage, although wasteful, was far from unfruitful. 

The second stage opens in 1925. The United Kingdom Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had set up two years earlier an Advisory 
Committee on Native Education in British Tropical African Depend- 
encies. This cooperated with the American Phelps-Stokes Mission to 
produce in 1925 a memorandum defining the principles of educational 
development here as: 

1. The government to assume over-all direction of educational 
policy. 

2. Education to be adapted to local conditions. 

Clearly the British government was now developing an interest 
in social services in West Africa, including education. Public opinion 
in Britain was, however, not yet so advanced as to allow the British 
government to spend its money on colonial social services. Each 
colony had to rely on its own resources; and although some govern- 
ment secondary schools, such as Bo School, had already been founded, 
on the whole “‘non-productive’”’ services were denied public funds. 
The missionaries had to struggle along as best they could with the 
primary and secondary schools they had founded. 

The third stage opens in 1940, when the far-sighted Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act gave legal effect to the British people’s 
acceptance, at last, of responsibility for developing, as well as admi- 
nistering and trading with, their colonies. Because of the war, five 
more years were to pass before any practical results were to be seen. 
Then, in 1945, the Report of the Commission on Higher Education 
in West Africa was published. University College, Ibadan, the Univer- 
sity College of Ghana, the Colleges of Technology, and the reconsti- 
tuted Fourah Bay College are among the most impressive first-fruits 
of this Act. But it must not be forgotten that the contribution of the 
people of Ghana and Nigeria to the capital cost of their respective 
university colleges now outweighs the British contribution. 

Thus has developed the elaborate structure of literary, scientific, 
and technical education here in West Africa, with the primary 
school as its base and the university colleges and colleges of technology 
at its apex. Methods of teaching in all these institutions are very 
different from those of the Jesuits, or even of the Rev. Thomas 
Thompson. The content of education here has changed even more 
since those early days — a change for the better, as it is now much 
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more relevant to the life and needs of West Africans. No longer can 
a teacher in West Africa say, as did Anna Hinderer once in Nigeria : 


They (her pupils) now begin to read the Yoruba Testament ; 
all have learned Watt’s little catechism, which has been translated, 
and the commandments ; two are also learning the English primer. 
They extremely like to learn English sentences, and names of 
things. I am saluted always by them with ‘Good morning, 
Ma’am’. When walking out with my four boys they tell me 
Yoruba names of things, and then ask for the English in return, 
and they remember the English name much better than I do the 
Yoruba. 


We as Christian students, however, must remember two things 
above all about our academic environment. The first is that we are 
commanded to love the Lord our God with all our mind, as well as 
with other parts of our being. This means seeking to understand not 
only God himself, but the nature of the world he created, and all that 
inhabits it. Secondly, while the Christian can say with Keats: 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’”’, he must never add with that poet : 
“That is all we know on earth, and all we need to know.”’ The 
Christian’s last word must always be: ““We know God to be the 
source of both beauty and truth, and will therefore always cherish 
those academies in which these values are faithfully pursued and 
preserved.” 


ef 
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FRANK GLENDENNING 


EMRE I 


Accra en route for Togoland and Dahomey August 18th — 2oth 


I was met at Accra by Nicholas Anim, General Secretary of the 
Ghana SCM, and Mary Dorkenoo, a former President of the Glasgow 
SCM now married to a Ghanian journalist. We had tea with the 
Treasurer of the Ghana SCM, William Conton, Headmaster of Accra 
High School. We talked about the final arrangements for the Leader- 
ship Training Course at Aburi. The original number of seventy 
had swollen to eighty-five or so and Aburi has the reputation of 
being cold at night, so Nicholas found that his major preoccupation 
at this stage was blankets. There seemed to be a nation-wide appeal 
for blankets from what I could see. At this stage, I was so hot in 
Accra that I could not take this very seriously. But I realized the 
problem a week later when I was living up at Aburi, high over the 
plain in which Accra lies. It was quite chilly in the evenings! The 
question of heat is interesting, and how the human body does accus- 
tom itself to climate. When I was perspiring in the Nigerian even- 
ings, people (including Europeans) were calling for pullovers. 

Before I had left the United Kingdom I had heard that the 
Rev. B. B. Adade had been taken ill and was in hospital. As he 
is the Travelling Secretary of the SCM, he was as conscious as all 
of us that it was a great pity, after all his work in preparing for 
the Leadership Training Course and after a hard year of visitation 
all over the country, that he could not come to the Course. I was 
glad to hear when I arrived that he was feeling better, and after 
tea I was able to go to see him in hospital and tell him of our final 
plans. 

After a pleasant evening with the Dorkenoos (including a visit 
to the Ambassador Hotel, one of the prides of Accra), I set off the 
following morning by car. It was lucky that the Nigerian SCM car 
had been left in Accra by Chris Groves when she came home on 
leave in the spring. As I sped along the road out of Accra the famous 
“mammy trucks”, full to bursting with passengers, were an increas- 
ingly familiar sight all the way to Nigeria. They carry embla- 
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zoned on their sides all kinds of slogans — ‘God save me”, 
“Remember people talk”, “Trust in God’, “Nothing in the 
present is permanent”, and one very smart wagon which I saw, 
“Envy no man”, These phrases seem to symbolize the robust way 
in which people in this part of West Africa live. Whenever I stopped 
it became usual for some young boy to come up to me and ask for 
a job. One asked me if he could come to England with me. This 
is a reminder of the real social problems that will continue to exist 
until industrialization and education manage to absorb the vast 
amount of casual labour that exists. 

After sixty miles of good road, I drove on to a tiny ferry, which 
plies across the Lower Volta. Then for forty-seven miles of unspeak- 
able road the car groaned and banged its way to Lomé, capital 
of Togo. It took over two hours, and I was feeling a bit chewed 
up when I brought the car to rest outside the Mission Evangélique. 
There Charles Hein, formerly of the WCC staff and now teaching 
at a Bible school in Atakpamé, had arranged for me to meet a group 
of students from the schools under the leadership of Reuben Adzo- 
made. We had a good talk during some of the afternoon and I 
promised to come back again for the night on my way back from 
Lagos. This part of the trip had become French speaking. 

The road from Lomé through Togo is delightful, most of it being 
along the sea shore, flanked by stately palm trees. When I got to 
the border of Dahomey, I realized that I had misjudged the time 
badly, for it was nearly dark. However there was nothing for it 
but to go on, and I did the next fifty miles or so to Cotonou in the 
dark, which was not a pleasant experience. The tropical night is 
really black to the northerner and though I am sure that one gets 
used to it in time, it was quite an experience particularly as this 
was my first day of driving in the tropics anyway. Headlights are 
rarely dipped. Bicycles do not seem to have any lights. Dim shapes 
of people walking along the road were always looming up. 

I arrived in Cotonou at about 8 p. m. after driving a little more 
than two hundred miles that day. I was met at the Methodist Mis- 
sion by the secretary of the SCM, Amos Adjakou, and by the Rev. 
Raymond Saunders, acting chairman of the Methodist District. 
The main Protestant mission in Dahomey is the British Methodist 
Mission. They have been here for over a hundred years. Like all 
the French territories along the coast, the country is approaching 
a measure of autonomy within the French Union, and the church 
is fast preparing for indigenous leadership. I spent a pleasant eve- 
ning with Mr. Saunders and found him enthusiastic for the SCM, 
which will soon apply for association with the WSCF. The following 
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morning I managed to speak in French about the role of Christian 
student leadership in Africa. We had a good discussion dealing 
with a variety of subjects, among which relationships with the 
Roman Catholics and the IVF loomed large. It is important to 
realize that the Roman Catholic Church is working exceedingly hard 
to establish itself as the major Christian enterprise in this part of 
Africa. 

Then followed a brief visit to Porto Novo and lunch with the 
Rev. Harry Henry, President of the SCM and Youth Secretary of 
the Methodist Church. He had spent the morning with us in Cotonou, 
along with some of the students from Porto Novo. 

I set off in good time after lunch for Lagos, but misjudged the 
time needed to pass through the customs procedure at the border, 
found that the Nigerian roads were not very fast, and eventually 
got stuck in a traffic jam, caused by an accident some ten miles 
out of Lagos. 


Nigeria August 20th — 23rd 


I eventually arrived late for my 5 p. m. meeting at King’s College, 
where ’Dapo Onabolu, General Secretary of the SCM, had been 
holding the fort till I arrived. I was greeted by many senior friends 
of the SCM and also by many students who had come during 
their vacation to meet me. There were a lot of questions after my 
speech, some relating to the difficulty of “leaving the SCM’, (a 
real problem in West Africa, where Christian leadership could well 
be canalized through some senior kind of ecumenical group, apart 
from the university college SCM), and questions about how other 
Movements arrange their program. One student asked me what 
I thought of the SCM in Nigeria. As I had only been in the SCM 
world in Nigeria for three quarters of an hour, discretion was the 


better part of valour ! 


I stayed two nights with Dr. G. A. Ademola, an old member 
of the British SCM, and Deputy Medical Officer for Lagos. He 
was unstinting in his generous hospitality and invited nearly twenty 
senior friends for dinner to meet me in his home. 

The following morning (my second day in the Western Region) 
I set out in the car with ‘Dapo, bound for Ibadan. We called on 
the way at Shagamu, where I addressed the Remo Secondary School. 
There are about one hundred SCM branches in the country and 
I met a typical one, in this Anglican-Methodist school. After mid- 
morning tea with the staff, I had my photograph taken with the 
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branch, and the following day on my way back the Principal, 
Mr. E. O. Dada, very kindly presented me with a framed copy as 
a gift from the SCM. It was very kind of them. 

The thing that struck me most forcibly about Nigeria was the 
tremendous change in population density, as soon as I got over the 
border. The roads seem to be crowded with pedestrians, certainly 
near the towns. Nearly forty million people live in Nigeria, and 
Lagos and Ibadan are great sprawling areas. In Lagos the living 
accommodation is totally inadequate for the numbers of people 
who are moving into the city the whole time. At night many people 
sleep outside in the streets. Slum clearance and a better housing 
program are certainly among the high priorities for the city council. 

Ibadan surprised me. I had always thought of it as a pleasant 
country site where the University College stood. But Ibadan itself 
is the largest town on the continent. Half a million people live 
there. It is a vast area of grey and white and rusty corrugated iron, 
with here and there fine new buildings springing up to replace the 
old symbols of colonialism. Ibadan University College is a fine 
example of this. It is a splendid campus, one of the nicest I have 
seen, with good examples of tropical architecture adapted for aca- 
demic purposes. The halls of residence are delightfully furnished, 
and the fine assembly hall would make many a provincial university 
in Britain feel envious. The Chapel of the Resurrection is a delight 
also, with its free-standing bell tower and its wrought iron, sculpture, 
and finely designed interior. It is light and cool and one of the most 
successful achievements of George Pace of York, England, whom 
I know very well. 

I stayed at Ibadan with the family of Dr. V. A. Oyenuga, a 
lecturer in Agriculture at University College, and President of the 
Western Region SCM. I was sorry that the College was on vacation 
and for that reason none of the staff were available. I spoke at a 
meeting of the SCM in Schools of Ibadan. This well-attended meet- 
ing (in school holidays) at Ibadan Grammar School gave me another 
glimpse of the strong SCM in the country and I was able to meet 
quite a number of students who were to go to the Leadership Train- 
ing Course. 

The next morning I returned to Lagos where Dr. Ademola had 
arranged a luncheon party for me to discuss with some senior friends 
the question of study material. I took every opportunity of dis- 
cussing this question with people right down the coast, so that by 
the end of the Leadership Training Course we had begun to evolve 
quite concrete plans for study material in English and French, to 
be used in the West African Movements. The people whom I met 
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on this occasion, both African and European, were greatly expe- 
rienced in the educational field and our discussion was helpful and 
exceedingly encouraging. 


Lagos to Aburi via Lomé August 23rd — 24th 


After my second night with Dr. Ademola, and his great kind- 
ness, I set off early the next morning for Lomé. The visit to Nigeria 
had been absurdly short but so valuable. Nigeria had become real 
for me and the tremendous sense of the Federation there was a 
delightful and challenging experience. I was glad to have with me 
on the return trip Andrew Ujam, Secretary for the Eastern Region, 
Bempe Abimbola, President of the University College branch, and 
Bisi Jadesimi of Ibadan Grammar School. The rest of the Nigerian 
contingent for the Leadership Training Course travelled by bus 
and started later in the day, because quite a number of them had 
omitted to have the necessary vaccinations. 

We had a pleasant journey through the west of the country 
and on through Dahomey, stopping by the sea for a lunch of coca 
cola, fruit, and cake. We arrived in Lomé at about 4 p.m. and 
disembarked at the Mission Evangélique where Reuben Adzomade 
was awaiting us. That evening a group of Togo students came to 
meet us at the Mission and we were able to have the first Federation 
meeting in Togo: six from Togo and three from Nigeria. We had 
a very interesting discussion on evangelism. Two of this group from 
Lomé later attended the Leadership Training Course. There is a 
chance of SCM work developing now at Atakpamé and also in one 
other centre. 

After enjoying the kind hospitality of the Adzomade household 
we set off the following morning on the last stretch of the journey 
to the Presbyterian Women’s College at Aburi, about twenty miles 
on the other side of Accra, where the Leadership Training Course 
was to take place. We did this in good time in spite of the bad road 
from Lomé to the Volta and arrived on schedule, in time for lunch — 
with Rena Karefa-Smart and Chris Groves, the Nigerian SCM Travel- 
ling Secretary there to meet us. How the world is shrinking! I left 
Rena with her family in Sierra Leone a fortnight before. I had 
spoken to Chris on the ’phone in London only four weeks before. 
The next day out of the sky came Valdo Galland from Geneva, 
with Inga-Brita Castrén of Finland, who is to be WSCF Africa 
Secretary from September 1959, and on another plane came Frangoise 
Florentin from the French SCM staff, who was to lead the Bible 
study. It was a time of safe journeys and happy meetings. 
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The first West African Leadership Training Course, Aburt, Ghana, 
August 25th — September 4th 


I will give some general impressions. Let me begin with the 
weather. Nothing strange in this for the Englishman! But there 
was something strange about this West. African weather. Of course 
sometimes it was quite hot although I know that, at this time of 
year, the tropical climate is at its coolest. My stay at Aburi was 
the coolest, and the contrast between the temperature here and in 
Accra was marked. Down at sea level it was always warm and 
sticky. At Aburi, I saw the point of Nicholas’s concern about 
blankets. I was glad at night to sleep under two. For the Africans, 
it was really cold, in this old village, fifteen hundred feet high, up 
on the hills. The rainy season also was not productive of much 
rain. When we got to the college, we heard that the tanks were 
empty. Through the kindness of the villagers we had regular sup- 
plies of water brought in by hand (or by head, would be more 
accurate). The only time I saw real rain in West Africa was in 
Freetown, and I was told that what I saw and experienced (no 
worse than our worst in Europe) was on the whole pretty poor 
stuff ! 

The Course was attended in the end by about seventy-five people, 
coming from universities, colleges, and schools. We had represent- 
atives from French Senegal, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, 
Ghana, Togo, Dahomey, North, West, and East Nigeria, French 
Cameroons, Gabon, and also from the SCA of South Africa, Piet 
de Wet, a missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church in Northern 
Nigeria, a fine representative of his Movement. 

This was the first Leadership Training Course which the WSCF 
had held in West Africa. It was important because it brought 
together for the first time in the Federation’s history students from 
both the French- and English-speaking territories. The Course had 
to be completely bi-lingual, with Yoruba used informally often as 
a third language. To live in the atmosphere of a divided Africa 
was a powerful experience. We had this from the beginning. At 
the introductory session, Rena was in the chair and was asking 
members to introduce themselves. One student did not give his 
“country”. “What is your country ?”’ she asked. ‘Africa’, he 
replied. Pan-Africanism is certainly a force which exists outside 
the textbooks. There was a fierce nationalism, particularly on the 
part of the French Africans, but a real desire to think through these 
problems theologically. 
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Many African speakers spoke of their faith in the New Africa. 
The changes taking place are enormous. There is no harm in remind- 
ing people in the West of this fact, once again. Unless you have 
been and seen for yourself, it is difficult really to comprehend. James 
Lawson, African Methodist Minister from Ouidah, said, “Africa 
has achieved in a century, what it took Europe centuries to achieve’’. 
It was a significant experience for all of us that we met in Ghana, 
which symbolizes the New Africa. Though even in Ghana in the 
north, people sometimes have to walk as much as ten miles for 
their water. Throughout the country, mass-education and com- 
munity self-help schemes are taking place. In the south, where we 
were, of course, the air and pride of purpose is most marked. Accra 
is an attractive city and has many fine new buildings. The stature 
of the Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, has greatly increased. 
At the time we were there, he had just returned from his successful 
international tour. He is a voice to be heard in the modern world 
and does not always get a fair hearing in the Western press. Some 
of us were fortunate enough to be received by him at Christiansborg 
Castle, the morning before we left. 

The experience of a bi-lingual Course was greatly appreciated 
by the students, and the mutual exchange that took place between 
the English- and French-speaking students was highly illuminating. 
The WSCF was served well by its contacts down the coast in the 
French territories, where at the moment there is no organized work 
(except in Dahomey) officially related to the WSCF. So many stu- 
dents came from the French territories that the impact on the life 
of the Federation in West Africa on this occasion, was rather like 
the impact of the Latin American Movements at the 1956 General 
Committee. In spite of language difficulties and tradition, West 
Africa emerged as a unity in the life of the WSCF. Perhaps at the 
Ig60 General Committee it will be West Africa’s turn. In fact I do 
not think that it would be too rash to prophesy it. 

The Course was divided into worship, Bible study, main lectures 
on Christian theology and its relevance to student life and work 
in changing Africa, discussion, and working groups. Each of the 
working groups presented a report (school work, program, and 
relationships with the churches, Christian organizations, and student 
organizations). 

The theme of the Course was “Witnessing to Jesus Christ in 
University, College, and School’. One of the factors that became 
quite clear during this Course was the considerable amount of work 
done in high schools. There are only three universities in West 
Africa, and the standard of students in the schools is often higher 
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than that of students in the training colleges, for instance. Now 
that higher education is likely to expand fairly rapidly there will 
be great opportunities opening up for the expansion of university 
work. The schools work of course goes back (much of it) for twenty 
years and is well established. The branches at Ibadan University 
College and the University College of Ghana are of course well 
established also. At Dakar there are only about a dozen Protestant 
students and they constitute our group there. 

There were many reasons for being grateful for this Course. It 
was a historic occasion and a time of great significance for the SCMs 
of West Africa. It opened up all kinds of possibilities for exchange 
of publications, ideas, students, leaders, etc. The Federation had 
come to West Africa. It was now a living reality for some members 
of every Movement. 

I have already mentioned the names of some of us who were 
there. The other leaders were the Rev. James Lawson from Dahomey, 
the Rev. Elfried Kpotsra from Togo, Chris Groves and the Rev. 
Yinka Olumide from Nigeria. Charles Hein came as translator and 
made an immeasurable contribution to the Course, in this role. 

Charles said to me the night before I left : ““You must tell people 
in Europe that we need teachers badly — the right sort of teachers. 
It would be a mistake to think that now the European is no longer 
the top dog, he is no longer needed’’. Certainly I agree with this 
from my conversations with Africans. Leadership in the churches 
is an urgent problem. While the intellectual level is increasing in 
the pew, the level of the pulpit is not equal to this rapidly changing 
situation. How can we re-interpret the needs of Africa to the present 
student generation in Europe ? One of the things that struck me 
forcibly was the lack of response to vocation to the sacred ministry. 
So many African students I talked to about this, said that it was 
economically impossible to consider ordination. Were they rep- 
resentative ? If so, there seems to be a tremendous need to create 
a situation where the demands of the Gospel can really be presented, 
for I formed the opinion that in lay training also there was a tre- 
mendous field for development. The idea of the lay academies is 
an idea to canvass on behalf of the West African churches. 

I should not conclude these notes without naming Nicholas 
Anim again. He and his colleagues were wonderfully kind and 
attentive to our every need. I wonder if Nicholas remembers how 
,many journeys he made into Accra along that twenty-three mile 
‘road, with its long, winding, Swiss-like climb (or descent) to and 
from Aburi, passing each time the fine buildings of the University 
College at Legon. All the local arrangements for the Course had 
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been made by him with Ben Adade, and to them both we owe a 
very great deal, along with Dr. Juzi, the generous-hearted Principal 
of the Presbyterian Women’s College. 

I think that we all left Aburi feeling that something very im- 
portant had happened for our West African SCMs. We took away 
with us also warm memories of the African people and particularly 
of the people of Aburi itself. One hundred and forty-eight people 
a day carried water for us, and the Chief invited us one day to a 
reception in his compound to welcome us with speeches and drums 
and dances. These West African dances are marvellous to watch and 
the subtle beat of the drums is intoxicating. Valdo and I were 
nearly out in the centre of the circle ourselves! It is interesting 
that some missions have forbidden drums and dance completely. 
On the Sunday morning we were there, a great procession entered 
the college grounds at about 8.30 bringing all manner of gifts from 
the village — much to eat, including a live sheep, which we “‘had”’ 
for our evening meal one day. 

The same day, the Sunday, I caught a glimpse of the Ghana 
SCM, when about thirty of us went over to visit a new branch at 
Winneba Training College. What a good way to introduce a branch 
to the Federation ! 


Accra to London September 5th — 6th 


So we left Accra early on September 5th, Valdo, Inga-Brita and 
I, travelling through the day to Lisbon. We stopped at Roberts 
Field (where we met David and May Howell, waiting for the Liberian 
party), and at Dakar. The night at Lisbon was short, but it was in 
a bed. By midday on the 6th, I was back in London, a pleasant 
day as summer turned to autumn. 
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ROBERT S. BATES 


It seems dangerous to make comments on Asian countries visited 
for only brief periods — most dangerous, perhaps for myself, for I 
have been warned about the pitfalls of one’s second visit after one 
has neatly catalogued first impressions and conversations | Generali- 
zations seem especially dangerous in this area between India and 
Vietnam, for there is such a tremendous variety of cultures and sub- 
cultures, including diversities of language, religion, food, and dress, 
to say nothing of physical geography and economy — and an obser- 
vation that may be partly true today is frequently irrelevant or 
misleading tomorrow. 

My wife Sue and I left India on March 30, 1958, after my nine 
months on the staff of the Indian SCM (of which about half was 
spent in travel), with the realization that we had seen only very 
little of that vast country. After three and one-half months, on ships 
and trains, attending the Federation Executive Committee in Oxford 
in April, and some “orientation’’ time in Geneva, we arrived in 
Colombo on July 16. 


Ceylon 


Maxwell de Alwis, the Ceylon SCM General Secretary, met us ow 
board ship and helped us with the customs and passport formalities. 
As seems to be true frequently in Ceylon and India, one of the offi- 
cials is a leading Christian, so we were most hospitably received. 

Colombo is hot and humid, an exhausting climate at first — 
somewhat like Kerala or Madras in South India in certain seasons. 
The port labour difficulties have continued one way or another, 
encouraged if not fomented by the various political labour unions. 
Some ships have waited as long as three months to be unloaded. 
More and more cargo lines are refusing to stop by Colombo, and the 
government pays large amounts in demurrage for its cargoes. 

One notices that, in contrast with India, there are very few 
beggars, that even the animals are better fed. Apparently there are 
many less hungry people in Ceylon, though there is plenty of mal- 
nutrition and unemployment, of course. 
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Ceylon was still under emergency regulations when we arrived in 
July, although the curfew had been lifted for a week. Signs at the 
harbour customs house warned that, under the special regulations, 
death was a penalty for arson, trespass, etc. But many felt that these 
measures had been at least twenty-four hours too late, and we heard 
too many stories of grisly death and burning homes. We were 
shocked then, and even now in February, to hear concerned and 
aware Christians speak seriously of appealing to the United Nations 
(and some have even asked if there is any way to get the United 
States to intervene). This is a country where you never hear the term 
for the national citizen : ‘‘Ceylonese’”’ — loyalty is to family and to 
“race” (to use the term popular here) or cultural group. Distrust and 
fear, coupled with senseless self-seeking, create real uncertainty for 
the future. In a meeting of Christian leaders held in Colombo in 
September, called by Selvaretnam (who is to be one of the chaplains 
at the WSCF World Teaching Conference in 1960), it was clear that 
the deep rift created between Tamil and Sinhalese nationally cuts 
into the Church as well. In Ceylon the Church is strongly middle class, 
bourgeois, and the recent catastrophe has only somewhat shaken its 
complacent comfort. It is still hard to see where Christ’s ministry is 
being expressed by the Church, except through a very few individuals 
who command little response. 

If the Church in Ceylon is middle class, the élite university student 
body is hardly less so. After being sifted through the various pre- 
liminary stages, five times as many students take the entrance 
examination as are admitted. This is the way Ceylon plans to avoid 
India’s problem of the unemployed graduate, one result being that 
more Ceylonese study in Indian universities than in Ceylon. A major 
factor in the ‘““ccommunal” or “‘racial’’ conflict is that many Sinhalese 
believe they are being deprived of their “rightful” place in national 
life because a knowledge of English is still required for many govern- 
ment jobs, and generally Sinhalese have responded less to English 
education than Tamils — hence the recent announcement of a Sinhala- 
medium science faculty, not yet under way because there are no 
appropriate textbooks or staff available! Two Buddhist monks’ 
schools have been “‘elevated’”’ to university standing by the National 
Assembly. 

The SCM of Ceylon has been especially interested in the Life and 
Mission of the Church project. It has had two conferences for younger 
Senior Friends on ‘“‘The Christian Church in a Multi-Religious Society”, 
and ‘‘The Christian Church in a Multi-Racial Society’, and has 
devoted issues of its excellent semi-annual magazine, The Pilgrim, 
and annual conferences, to LMC themes. But here as elsewhere, it is 
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discouraging to see how few students respond to these life-and-death 
issues. One wonders if this is simply because few will ever respond, 
or whether we must find a better way of stating the Gospel which 
will catch fire with this generation. 

The Buddhist “resurgence” in Ceylon has been marked by con- 
siderable explicit political activity by some yellow-robed monks. 
There is also a developing interest in translating the sacred writings, 
various publications, and other material of a “‘spiritual” nature. But 
apparently many leaders have outwardly rejected the pattern of Burma 
and Thailand (where the stated task of the monk is to meditate and 
translate) for social, educational, and even political activity. The 
Christian Church, in its middle-class isolation, frequently abetted by 
English education in Christian schools, seems to have little under- 
standing of, or contact with, Buddhists, although there are excellent 
exceptions. 


- 


With the growing possibility of all education coming under | 


government control, the Ceylon SCM schools work is beginning to 
be more important in the eyes of Christian educators. My own ques- 
tion is whether the customary SCM schools program of an address 
and discussion (if the students are not too shy and know English well 
enough), with scattered prayers and hymns, does an adequate job 
of Christian education. And the fact that the SCM leadership, locally 
as well as nationally, is generally English trained, and is not really at 
home in Sinhalese, is equally serious. (This question of linguistic 
ability is not quite so serious among Tamil Christian leaders.) 


Pakistan 


On September 14, I left the Ceylon SCM Senior Friends’ conference 
on “The Christian Church in a Multi-Racial Society” for a flight via 
Madras to Bombay. I had a pleasant over-night stay at the Lyles’ 
home in Wilson College before taking a morning flight to Karachi. 
Rosalind Lyle told me a little of the Bombay SCM, and I was glad 
to hear that groups of students are translating the new Indian SCM 
handbook into the vernaculars, and that there are on-going Bible 
study groups with student leadership. 

Karachi was hot and dry, as I had vaguely anticipated, remi- 
niscent of the Middle East, yet much like India. Gone are many of 
the wandering cows of crowded Indian city streets, replaced by little 
fast-moving, rubber-tired donkey carts and freight wagons pulled 
by camels with their strange gliding, jerky pace. Women’s purdah 
here is a total covering except for small holes in the facial flap (which 
goes up sometimes), and many wear the Indian sari. Even buses are 
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carefully segregated. The various kinds of dress are intriguing to a 
new-comer — perhaps the most unusual is the loose, full dress of the 
northwest frontier province — with their various types of caps and 
heavy shoes. In trying to “‘identify’’ myself, I was persuaded on one 
evening’s stroll to chew betel nut, and found the taste rather refresh- 
ing, although I didn’t enjoy filling my cavities with bits of nut ! 

But the overwhelming fact is poverty —somehow even more 
depressing here than what little I have seen of it in India. This was 
especially striking after having been in Ceylon and, previous to that, 
in Europe. 

I spent a week in Karachi, where many men students have jobs, 
quite exceptional in both India and Pakistan. Students are scattered 
throughout the city in private and government colleges, and not 
concentrated in one Christian college though a few of the men live 
at the YMCA. I spent several days in Lahore, and a few days each 
in Sialkot, Gujranwala, Peshawar, and Rawalpindi, visiting the SCM 
unions in the various Christian colleges, plus the SCA for students 
in non-Christian colleges in Lahore. 

Whenever I asked what were the chief problems in the life of the 
Pakistan SCM, I was told they were the poverty and poor educational 
background of the Christian students. This was explained when I 
learned that the Christians in this country come largely from the 
sweeper class (converted in mass movements beginning one hundred 
years ago); a large proportion of the relatively few middle-class 
Christians went to India at the time of partition, and thousands of 
Christian tenant farmers have been displaced to make room for 
refugees. In Karachi thousands of these Christians who were formerly 
tenant farmers, live in mud hut colonies in terrible conditions of con- 
gestion and sanitation. Most of these poorer Christians are illiterate 
as well. Unfortunately they are quite frequently unwelcome in the 
middle-class city churches. 

Since these social and economic conditions are constantly in the 
background of SCM work, the new project of the Karachi union, to 
give coaching to Christian high school students, makes good sense. 
In so many ways the SCM has the same ingrown attitudes as the 
Church — Moslem students are generally not wanted in SCM activities, 
because it is feared that they will take away the Christian girls 
(where co-education exists — and if it doesn’t exist it is assumed that 
the Moslems wouldn’t be interested in coming !). Frequently Christian 
girls are married to Moslem boys because their parents cannot find 
a Christian of suitable prestige, so this fear has some basis in fact. 
There is very little organized evangelistic work (if we define this as 
work with Moslems), and new converts are all too frequently unwel- 
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come in the established congregations, so this disinterest in the SCM 
is based on the students’ church experience. 

Since I was in Pakistan two weeks before and two weeks after 
the army took over, it was possible to learn something of the political 
attitudes of people under both conditions. I don’t believe I have ever 
known a people so patriotic and yet so critical of their government 
as they were before the coup. Corruption, power-grabbing, and self- 
seeking (for family and friends as much as for self) were so rampant 
that the army was quite right in saying that the people had lost 
confidence in the government. These qualities infect the middle class, 
the university, and the Church as much as they do other elements, 
which surely means that the SCM has a task laid out for it. But the 
local SCM union has the same sort of problems within its life. It is 
overwhelming to feel the apathy and even cynicism which await 
action against the worst evils —if the army can make real headway 
in land reform against the big landlords, then others may take some 
hope, for this is almost the primary social evil. There has been little 
room for hope up to now. 

It was my impression that there is a real difference between the 
response of the younger Moslem intellectuals to modern science, 
technology, and secularism and that of the younger Hindu or Buddhist 
intellectual. I found more Moslem intellectuals who were deeply 
critical of the conservative forms of Islam, yet at the same time were 
convinced and committed Moslems, seeking to find a contemporary 
statement and understanding of Islam which could speak to their real 
individual needs, and those of their society. I know fewer such per- 
sons among Hindus or Buddhists. Certainly there are many young 
Pakistanis who are avowed secularists, but it was impressive to meet 
a few who were decidedly not, yet who were concerned about the 
real problems around them. 

It was most interesting to talk with officers in the headquarters in 
Karachi of the Islami Jamiat de Tulaba, the national Moslem student 
organization. Their list of activities is impressive, not only in quantity, 
but in variety and relevance, at least within their terms of reference. 
This is an essentially orthodox group, without women members, 
dogmatic in approach. But they were interested in social action, in 
discussing the “‘university question” (in Islamic terms, of course !), 
etc. They were deeply concerned about the movement away from 
“religion” in the university student body, and thought that this 
would be an interesting point for discussion with SCM members. It is 
certainly clear that there is a real respect for, and response to, com- 
munism among young intellectuals, at least with reference to the 
success of China in overcoming corruption and less-than-national 
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loyalties in the job of social and economic development — I should 
be interested to know if and how this may have changed after a period 
of army rule. 

Christians are less than one per cent of the Pakistani population, 
and the added problem of a minority complex makes their outlook 
even more pathetic. Certainly the usual glib statements about under- 
taking social action to better one’s society simply get no response — 
yet the SCM must speak specifically to this situation. Here, clearly, 
Christian social action makes sense only in response to God’s love, 
his judgment and mercy, and our standard can only be the Cross. 

With a few unexpected days in North India, I stopped off en 
voute to visit Murray Rogers, who was one of the chaplains at the 
Rangoon conference. Murray, his wife, and another lady are seeking 
through a life of Christian community in dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit to express Christ’s love for his world in their relationship to 
nearby villagers. Murray emphasizes that this is not another “‘tech- 
nique” or “‘program”’, but a sincere attempt to respond as the Spirit 
leads, trusting in God’s grace. Somehow it stands as a sharp challenge 
to most of our missionary work, which has little time for such an 
“open’’ approach. Missionaries seem to want to know what Murray 
is doing, rather than why or how. 


Thailand and Vietnam 


My visits in Bangkok and Saigon were too brief to allow me to 
form any real picture of the background in these countries, but a 
few impressions may be helpful. Economically Bangkok appears to 
be doing relatively well for this part of the world. Political activity 
is limited with the army in charge, but there is clearly plenty of scope 
for social action —Jjin health, fundamental education, etc. Inci- 
dentally, there is a fairly high literacy rate in the country. The uni- 
versities range from an institution of good academic standing to one 
for mass education open to almost anyone who has passed the previous 
schooling. In both Thailand and Vietnam there is a lower percentage 
of middle-class Christians than in Ceylon; in Vietnam very few 
remain in the Evangelical Church after a university education. 

In Thailand there seems to be a real possibility of working out a 
national SCM. Church leaders tend to measure the SCM in terms of 
the number of theological students it can enlist, and to be suspicious 
of anything that does not directly contribute to ordinary church activi- 
ties. Certainly the Life and Mission of the Church emphasis could 
be of real help in this situation. My visit to Saigon was most plea- 
sant. I stayed with the WCC Inter-Church Aid representative, and 
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was glad to be eating Vietnamese food for at least part of the time, 
since it is essentially a variety of Chinese food, my favourite from 
boyhood days in Nanking. The Evangelical Church is quite con- 
servative theologically, with practically no experience in student 
work, both because there are so few Evangelical students in the 
university (twelve last year, twenty this), and because none of the pas- 
tors have had university experience. The Scholarship Committee which 
gives help to some university students and is the only group related 
to student work in the Evangelical Church, was most interested in 
Federation contacts, and we look forward to further work with them. 
We were most disappointed that one pastor and one student did not 
come to the Rangoon conference from Vietnam because of delays in 
getting passports. 


Burma 


Altogether I spent two months in Rangoon — one week in late 
October and early November, en route between North India and 
Bangkok, and then later from November 22 to January 16. Sue 
joined me for the latter period. Since we were working on various 
aspects of the conference preparation — getting visa applications 
through the Immigration Ministry, etc. — we were in the Rangoon 
area all the time. 

Economically Rangoon appeared to be at a level similar to that 
of Colombo. As in Ceylon, there is an apparent easy-going outlook 
towards life, which masks a high homicide rate. Politically there has 
been the continuing tension between the various “racial” groups, — 
even though the insurrections are largely over. But the uncertainty — 
concerning national identity and loyalty continues to make adminis- 
tration difficult. 

It is difficult to know the nature of the “resurgence’’ of Buddhism 
in Burma, though there seemed to be a general feeling among the 
Christians to whom I spoke that this is more of a cultural than a 
“spiritual’” movement. In contrast with Ceylon, most Buddhist 
leaders still think that the only responsibility of the monks is that of 
translation and meditation, and that social or political action is out 
of bounds. However, there is some political activity under the pro-_ 
tection of the yellow robe, since there is no real control on it. ; 

The SCM has had a full-time Secretary for only a few months — | 
we are most appreciative of “Reggie” Khin Maung Din and Ma Sun, 
his wife, and look forward to their contribution. He feels that one | 
problem in the SCM is the differing experience and understanding 
between the leading Senior Friends, familiar with the WSCF out-_ 
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look, and today’s undergraduates, limited in theological understanding 
and social-political awareness. There appeared to be little concern 
for social action or for communication with Buddhists. 


India 


There are comments enough elsewhere about the Rangoon con- 
ference and the various meetings held in connection with it, so I 
shall say nothing further. Sue and I were the last of the remnant to 
leave Rangoon, flying to Calcutta on January 16. We took a leisurely 
train trip through India, visiting friends and managing to see Hindu 
temples at Mahabalipuram and in the Tiruchurapelli (formerly 
Trichinopoly) area. 

We had a pleasant stopover at the Christian ashram near Jaffna, 
which Selvaretnam helped to found and where he still lives (when 
not travelling !). Unfortunately he was not there, but we greatly 
enjoyed meeting other members of the community. In spite of the 
hour, it is most pleasant to be awakened at 4: 45 by the wistful 
music of a Tamil lyric sung by Sam Alfred, and to worship in the 
chapel, “‘indigenous”’ in its design and more appropriate for Christian 
worship than many Western-style churches. One enters the chapel 
only after removing sandals, and then sits on a floor rug, in the “nave” 
area, quite open at the sides and back to the quiet scenery around — 
and to the rising sun in the early morning worship. There is a simple 
stone altar with brass coconut oil lamps burning around it. A small 
brass gong announces the beginning of the service. Again, the lovely 
Tamil lyrics seem to draw one into the worship experience. I’ve never 
felt so much a part of a service whose language I did not know. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Critical Bibliography of Literature published in English 
about Africa 
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What I have done here is to take a few of the available books on 
Africa and to use them in pointing to major areas of work and inter- 
pretation which have been covered in many books. There is no 
pretence to objectivity, although the writer realizes that “what I like” 
does not necessarily mean “what is great’. What I have tried to do 
is to be as little subjective as possible. It should also be stated at the 
outset that this review could be divided into two major sections : 
the first dealing with what is thought about Africa as a whole, and 
the second dealing with West Africa in particular. It is very difficult 
to understand the West African situation outside the general pattern 
of the whole continent. There is a minor third section which deals 
with a few of the books about some of the religions of the African 
people. 


Fifty-eight American and non-American scholars participated in 
the 29th Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation 
and heard papers read. Most of these papers have been collected, 
edited, and published as Africa in the Modern World (edited by 
Calvin W. Stillman, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955, 
47/6). It tries to interpret American interest in and concern for 
Africa, analyse the political policies of the different powers, and look 
into the future especially as it concerns America and the West. 
Because I think this is a valuable book, I intend to deal with it in 
far greater detail than with any other book. 

Lord Hailey of Great Britain, who contributes the first chapter, 
“Spotlight on Africa’, seems to put his finger squarely on the aim of 
the consultation : 


The Western world is now recognizing its obligation to give assist- 
ance to all backward and underdeveloped peoples. Its reasons may not 
always be altruistic, and there may be that element of self-interest 
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which comes from the recognition that lasting peace can be found only 
in a more balanced world — a world which has gone some way to level 
up the vast discrepancies in the standard of life of its various peoples. 
But history has given us a very special obligation towards Africa, and I 
pray that, when in some far future the scroll of the world’s story is un- 
rolled, it will bear witness that we in our generation have done our 
best to make Africa forget the wrongs done to it by our forefathers. 


But not all the contributors share this sense of moral responsibility. 
Harry R. Rudin of Yale University, discussing the history of European 
relations with Africa, says that that continent is important only as 
an essential prop in the security system of the West which stretches 
across North Africa, from Casablanca to Suez — “‘a line that must 
be held if Europe should be overrun by the communist armies of 
Russia’. He affirms that Western security rests today upon a 
definite disruption and dislocation of African life, and although this 
is a pity, he says, history shows that it is inevitable — “‘there is no 
telling to what lengths a nation’s demand for security will drive it’’. 
He urges European and American powers to realize that Africans are 
desperately needed on their side and that everything should be done 
to give them a vested interest in the West’s victory over Russia. This 
should be done by adhering to Article 73 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, but, according to him, this does not include the granting of 
immediate self-government to colonial territories because, he thinks, 
such a policy is full of danger ! 

One of the best contributions is that of E. Franklin Frazier of 
Howard University. He tackles the problems of marriage, “the 
marginal men’’, and the educated élite in a very brilliant analytical 
way. Nevertheless, he does not seem to know that urban populations 
are nothing new in many parts of Africa (vide the Yoruba, Hausa, 
and Ashanti peoples of West Africa) ; it is also a mistake to think 
that Africans always measure “‘progress’’ by European standards, 
thus implying that European standards are better. The impact of 
colonialism on the life of the people is exaggerated — in many places 
the people are little better off than they were before. It is also 
assumed in this paper that Western European values are static and 
always good or Christian — giving stability, etc. I am not sure this 
is true. The problems confronting the people who have imbibed 
another culture are exaggerated, and one cannot help asking whether 
it is only among Africans that we have “marginal men” or uprooted 
people. 

Professor Arthur Lewis, that eminent economist from the West 
Indies, writes a straightforward and factual article on ‘“The Economic 
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Development of Africa’. Politically he is a Fabian, but he does not 
allow this to influence his appraisals. He considers the problems to 
be faced in raising the standard of living of the people and tentatively 
suggests how these could be solved. On the whole, he is concerned 
with the development of Africa vis-a-vis the West, and he rarely 
introduces political or nationalist complications. He assumes that 
self-governing African countries will base their economies on the 
Western pattern. He does not forget to add, however : “But Africa 
is not a continent of which it is safe to predict what will happen 
mex baad 

More than a third of this big book is taken up with an analysis 
of political developments in the different territories. On the whole 
this is done factually and with insight. There is a readable section 
on the changing economic structure of the Union of South Africa. 
Congo is given quite a good treatment ; an assimilado from Mozam- 
bique writes knowingly and searchingly about Portuguese rule in 
Africa. Portugal is perhaps waiting for another ‘“‘Leopoldville’’. 

Undoubtedly one of the best articles is that of Melville J. Hers- 
kovits of Northwestern University on “‘Some Contemporary Develop- 
ments in Sub-Saharan Africa’. He looks into the problems of 
cultural and educational changes, and analyses the subjective and 
irrational concepts held by racialist and neo-racialist peoples about 
coloured people. He is also critical (rightly, in my opinion) of educa- 
tional systems transplanted wholesale into Africa by European 
powers ; but he sees some synthesis in the unconscious and judicious 
use of foreign and native cultural modes in an African setting. Pro- 
fessor Herskovits’s writings are respected by many African scholars. 

In the last chapter — “United States Policy toward Africa’? — 
Hans J. Morgenthau tries to answer four questions : 


1. What are the interests of the United States in Africa ? 

2. What are the problems the United States is facing in the 
pursuit of these interests ? 

3. What policies does the United States actually pursue ? 

4. What policies ought the United States to pursue ? 


The first three questions he finds no difficulty in answering, but 
his answer to the fourth is vague, inadequate, and timid. And 
considering the pace at which Africa is moving, no African can stand 
vagueness. 

Of course not all the articles are of high quality. There are also 
very few maps, illustrations, and statistics — things which the 
editor could easily have included. There is also too much concern 
with communism rather than with African advancement fer se. As 
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Vernon Mackay puts it in the chapter on “The Rise of Africa in 
World Politics” : “Africa is not a passive land of military bases and 
strategic materials but a continent of men who are even today shaping 
their own destiny.”” On the whole this is a very good book. 

Comparable to this American-sponsored book is Lord Hailey’s 
African Survey (Oxford University Press, 1957; £5.5.0. This big, 
book is solid, tough going, and not easily digestible. It contains what 
might be expected of a very brilliant person who takes the whole of 
complex Africa in his stride. This is more than anything else a very 
good reference book. In many places it is an apologia for British 
colonialism, however critical of it he appears to be in other places. 
His new edition is a great improvement on the former one, but even 
this will be outmoded in, say, three years’ time. There is something 
new coming out of Africa — always. 

Oden Meeker’s Report on Africa (Chatto and Windus, London, 
1955, 21/-) received from New York University one of the two 
Anisfield-Wolf Awards for 1954. Meeker —a journalist — ‘‘did” 
Africa in one year but, in many ways, his report and knowledge of 
Africa are better than John Gunther’s. He hasa knack for presenting 
complex issues with readable simplicity, and an admirable humour 
runs through his writing. It is not only the Africa of today on which 
he reports ; he also gives us glimpses of the past, a past which, for 
some people like John Gunther, is to be ignored or ridiculed. He 
writes with sympathy and understanding of the nationalist cause, 
and at the same time 1s not uncritical of the moves taken by Africans 
to achieve their aspirations. But like Gunther, he does sensationalize 
in parts; it is surprising how fertile must be the brains of these 
itinerant journalists to concoct such stories of witchcraft, fetishes, 
animal skeletons, potions, and other articles of “black magic’ which 
only they see in African markets. 

John Gunther, possibly inflated with success over his other 
“insides”, has now written Inside Africa (Hamish Hamilton, London, 
21/-). When I first read this book on its publication, I disliked it. 
Reading it again, I dislike it more. It seems to me that some people 
use their positions to peddle inadequate knowledge and half-baked 
ideas about other people’s countries. To take one specific example : 
he writes with many inaccuracies about people and events in West 
Africa. Get it from a library. 

An original, profound, stimulating, and challenging book is 
Laurens van der Post’s The Dark Eye in Africa (The Hogarth Press, 
London, 1955, 8/6). The gist of the book was given in talks at a 
meeting of the Psychological Club in Zurich in 1954. Using the 
metaphor of the “right look in the eye” for which he has become 
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famous, he plumbs the depths of the source of the sinister prejudice 
of racialists. This book shows his own feeling of deep 1 inner urgency. 
The white man in Africa, he muses, sees reflected in the dark men 
around him that aspect of himself which he has rejected, and 
unhesitatingly engages in fruitless and mutually disastrous battle with 
the reflection. Although white nee has not reached the point 
of Hitlerite racialism, the white man’s ‘‘no’”’ to the black man is daily 
more uncompromising, and anee induces an equal change in 
the spirit of the black man. ‘‘On both sides the eye has darkened 
and still is darkening.” Of course, he is dealing especially with the 
situation in his country — South Africa. He is highly critical of the 
Christianity white people say they profess. He says it is “a limited 
liability Christianity which is little more than a modern social 
convenience and more convenient to the whites than the blacks’. He 
says that the whites have lost the meaning of the master passion of 
the spirit which once drove through Christian man, and that it is fast 
declining into mere intellect which knows how to give good reasons 
for doing bad things. 

One of the foresighted Afrikaner theologians who are worried by 
the apartheid policies and legislation of the government of South 
Africa is Professor Keet. In his book, Whither South Africa ?, he 
considers some of the so-called biblical and theological bases on which 
the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa founds its racialist 
doctrines. He shows their fallacious interpretations and pleads with 
his people to flee from the disaster to come. He writes boldly, and 
although he himself is not free of racial prejudices, he deserves praise 
for the courage of his convictions, especially coming from a church 
like his. 

In her first book, They Served the People, Josephine Kamm dealt 
mainly with pioneers like David Livingstone, Mary Kingsley, and 
Frederick Lugard (who introduced the “‘indirect rule’ system into 
many parts of Africa). This second book, Men Who Served Africa 
(George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd, London, 1957, 10/6), is about explorers 
like Mungo Park and the Landers (of River Niger fame), Krapf and 
Baker of East Africa, Harry Johnston (the imperialist administrator 
whose History of Africa fills many African students with anger), and 
great and admirable friends of Africa like Wilberforce and Albert 
Schweitzer. She is not very good in dealing with some of these 
“servants” — Taubman Goldie of the Royal Niger Company for exam- 
ple. Her appraisal of Harry Johnston is quite different from mine; in 
my opinion, Johnston must be given credit for the establishment of 
white settler domination in East and Central Africa (and the fruits of 
his work are being harvested in Nyasaland today). It is only fair to 
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Miss Kamm to say that in this book Johnston is considered more as 
a botanist and anthropologist than as an administrator. By far the 
best “lives” are those of Wilberforce, Kwegyir Aggrey (who, by 
the way, is not a “friend” of Africa but a Chanaian African), 
and Albert Schweitzer. This book is well written, although it is 
a pity that people like Mary Slessor of Calabar are not included 
in the list. 

Perhaps we could also mention here Albert Schweitzer’s On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest (Fontana Books, 2/6), published in 1922 — 
thirty-seven years ago. However much one may disagree with 
Schweitzer’s theology, his views of man, change, and African society, 
he is one of those Christians who are living out their faith. Readers 
of this paperback must, however, be careful: there is now an auton- 
omous Republic of Congo in the French Community, and the riots 
(and the comparatively high percentage of literacy) in the Belgian 
Congo should warn anybody against thinking that there is any 
significant ‘““primeval forest” left in any part of Africa today. 

Father Trevor Huddleston and Rev. Michael Scott are two of 
the “‘adopted”’ sons of Africa today. In Naught for Your Comfort 
(Fontana Books, 2/6) Father Huddleston stirs our conscience against 
the injustice suffered by African and other non-white peoples in 
South Africa. He writes from great experience and personal involve- 
ment. Some may say his language is too outspoken and sometimes 
violent ; but a dogged and determined fighter often has no time for 
niceties. Freda Troup in In Face of Fear (Faber and Faber, 21/-) 
gave us a detailed account of Michael Scott’s effort to rouse the 
conscience of the world through the United Nations to the pitiful 
plight of the Herero people of South-West Africa. Now Michael 
Scott himself has spoken. His autobiography, A Time to Speak 
(Faber and Faber, 1958, 21/-), is an admirable personal testimony. 
There are no inhibitions, and he takes us through the episodes of 
his life : when he was used as a tool of the communists, when he was 
an ardent collaborator with nationalists, an advocate of passive 
resistance and pacifism, a clergyman, and an out-and-out politician. 
There is no denying this man’s personal integrity and his passionate 
belief in the righteousness and Christ-relatedness of the causes he 
espouses. He writes with warmth and exemplary care and accuracy. 
This is a book worth reading. 

There are other works which try to deal with Africa as a whole. 
These range from Penguin paperbacks like Attitude to Africa written 
by pro-Labour Party and pro-nationalist sympathisers, to apologiae 
like C. J. M. Alport’s Hofe in Africa, and C. G. Seligman’s Races in 
Africa (Home University Library, 1957, 7/6). 
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Perhaps the area of greatest rapid change in Africa today is West 
Africa. West Africans proudly believe that they have a God-given 
and inevitable duty to take an active part and interest in what is 
going on throughout the continent. As a matter of fact, until recently 
many of them equated their country or ethnic group with Africa. It 
is with this understanding that we should consider some books about 
West Africa. 

Among some so-called experts on Africa are people like F. J. 
Pedler. His book, West Africa (Home Study Books, Methuen and 
Co., London, 7/6), is typical. Mr. Pedler served in the Colonial 
Service in West Africa and in London, and is now on the staff of that 
great monopoly, the United Africa Company. His book is readable, 
in many parts factual ; but his analyses are distorted, maybe because 
of his connections. For example, his assessment of the African and 
his mentality is annoying and reminiscent of the British raj. The 
achievements of African governments in every field today belie his 
assertions that Africans cannot cope with the complexity of modern 
organizations, “especially government organizations”. The very 
existence and prosperity of his company is due largely to West 
African managerial control. He cannot conceive of an industrialized 
West Africa; he wants a West Africa that would merely supply 
Britain with raw materials. His book should be read in order to see 
how those who have vested interests in Africa think. 

One of the best little books about West Africa is West Africa and 
the Commonwealth by Dennis Austin (Pelican, West African Series, 
1956, 2/6). This young English writer goes through the history of the 
evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth and attempts 
to show that what is happening in West Africa is nothing really new. 
He considers what West Africa has to gain by remaining in the Com- 
monwealth after independence, but says little of what the Common- 
wealth and especially Britain has to gain — which is enormous. He 
avoids two most important issues: the question of race in South 
Africa and the future reaction of West Africa, and the question of 
other colonial territories and the part these West African countries 
will play in removing them from British rule. But it is a good book. 

I should say that the best “travel” book so far written by a non- 
West African is Black Star Rising by Russell Warren Howe (Herbert 
Jenkins, London, 1958, 25/-). His book is indeed a “journey through 
West Africa in transition”. He is unlike Elspeth Huxley (Four 
Guineas) and John Gunther, who devote their energies to the 
“exotic”, and also blare forth that they know the African, when in 
truth they don’t. His academic integrity shows even when he handles 
the controversial issues which are to be found in the first chapter. He 
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says that cannibalism is the fore-runner of the Holy Communion ; he 
needs to discover that cannibalism has never been part of any African 
religion ; human sacrifices, yes, but certainly not cannibalism. He 
says that St. Paul, Robert Browning, Beethoven, and Dumas are of 
Negro or mixed blood. In his remaining chapters, however, he de- 
scribes places, people, and events in Dahomey, Togo, and Ghana 
largely as they are. The differences between British and French 
colonial policies are brought out clearly. His portraits are authentic 
and penetrating, and because he lived in the homes of West Africans, 
he is able to describe the thoughts of intellectuals and politicians 
like Leopold Senghor, Camara Laye, and Nkrumah. 

In contrast to Mr. Howe’s book is Carl Eskelund’s Black Man’s 
Country (Alvin Redman, London, 1958, 25/-). This Danish travel 
writer is one of those writers who set out from their homes with pre- 
conceived notions to discover something strange, something revolting ; 
for them travelling to a foreign country is not much different from 
visiting a zoo. It is the old and decaying Gold Coast which has an 
appeal for this man ; the revolution taking place under his nose he 
cynically ignores. A great part of his book is devoted to naked 
“natives’’, witch-doctors, and drunks ; he spares only two pages for 
education in Ghana and the University College. And speaking of the 
latter, he says that every undergraduate is a boy from a village hut, 
who has never before slept in a bed or used a fork and knife! It is 
difficult to believe that this man has ever lived in West Africa. 
Maybe, like a true racialist, he is bent on proving “‘that they are a 
thousand years behind us. We forget that they live all their lives 
in a hellish climate, that they are chockful of diseases...’’ All the 
good things in Ghana just pass him by. 

Two Negroes who are closely connected with African and coloured 
people’s affairs are Richard Wright and George Padmore. Both are 
highly respected by West African intellectuals, even if their political 
doctrines are unacceptable. Both were communists, and Wright 
(with Arthur Koestler, Isaac Deutscher, and Ignazio Silone) poign- 
antly describes the events that led to his breaking with the Com- 
munist Party of the United States in The God that Failed. Shortly 
before independence he visited Ghana and wrote Black Power (Den- 
nis Dobson, London, 1956). He fulminates against colonialism, but 
being a non-West African, he sometimes does not know what he is 
talking about. His book does one thing well: it disproves the theory 
of the solidarity of “Negro feeling’. Richard Wright was “horrified” 
by some of the “‘native’’ ways of life of the people ; he has a black 
skin, true, but he probably saw and felt things as differently from 
the Africans as would a Chinese. He often confuses “civilized” with 
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“technological”, and so some of the traditional Ghanian institutions 
are meaningless to him. It is therefore a short step for him, with 
Marxist precision, to admonish Nkrumah to break with the past, 
smash feudalism, etc., and create a black (classless ?) power that will 
show the world that the African has arrived. His book is worth 
reading, and his open letter to Nkrumah is very interesting. 

George Padmore, a West Indian, is at the moment special adviser 
to Prime Minister Nkrumah on foreign policy. In his hey-day 
he had a luxurious flat in Moscow as a bright boy in Stalin’s Comin- 
tern ; he was jailed by Hitler in 1933, but was later expelled by the 
Communist Party. His books and pamphlets on colonialism are 
many, but the best known are Africa : Britain’s Third Empire (which 
was and still is banned in many British colonial territories), Pan- 
Africanism or Communism (Dobson), which was written after his 
expulsion from the Communist Party, and The Gold Coast Revolution 
(Dobson, London, 1953, 16/-). In the last book he traces the history 
of Gold Coast nationalism from the time of the seven Ashanti Wars 
to Nkrumah, who “came out of gaol and into the Assembly without 
the slightest feeling of bitterness to Britain’. This is one of Mr. Pad- 
more’s books which is not overloaded with newspaper quotations. 

Richard Wright, Padmore, Jomo Kenyatta, and others, all in 
some way subscribe to Pan-Africanism, but the leading practical 
exponent of it today is Kwame Nkrumah. Ghana: The Autobio- 
graphy of Kwame Nkrumah (Nelson, Edinburgh, 1957, 21/-) is the 
story of a Saturday child born of very poor parents in a tiny village 
who, by dint of hard work and acute perception of when to cash in 
on something, led his four million people to independence and is the 
brightest star in Africa today. There is not much in this book about 
the “man’’ himself, and one wonders whether this is an attempt to 
perpetuate the romances and legends that have been allowed to 
spring up around the “‘show boy”. His account of the way in which 
British officers cooperated during the period of handing over power 
shows that Africans do not intend “revenge’’. Independence for 
Ghana is for him not an isolated objective, because Ghana’s safety 
is not assured until the last vestiges of colonialism have been swept 
away. “I proudly stand on the bridge of that lone vessel... and 
scan the horizon. There is so much beyond.” So much to tell about 
the future, concretely, about his philosophy, and (I say this with 
great respect) in more humble terms. 

Peter Abrahams, the celebrated South African coloured novelist 
who has wisely made Britain his home, has written a very interesting 
novel (though on the style-level of his Path of Thunder and Mine Boy, 
which I also recommend) which tells some things about the hero, 
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Udomo, which may fill in the gaps about the “‘man’’ Nkrumah. The 
novel is A Wreath to Udomo. There is something prophetic, somehow, 
about this novel. 

For an example of full-blooded Nigerian nationalism and idealism, 
one should read Mbonu Ojike’s My Africa (Bladford Press, London, 
1944, 10/6). The first part is the autobiography of an Ibo boy who 
went to America. (He later became a foremost Nigerian politician, 
and died in 1958.) He writes with a good knowledge of Ibo traditions, 
and is very critical of Christian missionaries (he was one of the brains 
behind the politically inclined National Church of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons). He equates Ibo people and life with all-Africa. His 
convictions, however rabid, are sincere, and it is a tribute to him that 
the rough time he had in America did not make him bitter. He says 
Africa is indispensable to the world : 


. she has resolved... to look to Asia and America for peaceful 
and constructive relations, and to redouble her good nature in helping 
to comfort Europe as she suffers from the inevitable consequences of 
her greed and imperialism, and above all, to build a new Africa capable 
of conquering whatever hinders progress and freedom for all. 


The last chapter is a nationalist’s historical survey of Nigerian 
anti-nationalism (1900-54). In spite of his partisan politics, his 
account is interesting and concise. 

One of the finest books written by any Nigerian nationalist is 
Obafemi Awolowo’s Path to Nigerian Freedom (Faber and Faber, 
London, 1947, 7/6). He writes with authority and deep understanding 
of the many problems which face complex Nigeria today. He gives 
no quarter to British rule in Nigeria, and Margery Perham of Oxford, 
who writes a foreword to the book, is forced to disassociate herself 
from some of the author’s assessments. But his criticisms ar 
constructive and put across with an admirable style. The policies 
which Chief Awolowo is carrying out as Premier of his progressive 
government of Western Nigeria have been largely mapped out in this 
book. In the opinion of some Nigerians, he is too moderate and 
federalistic ; however, this book is far more practical and less idealistic 
than Nnamdi Azikiwe’s Renascent Africa, which is a great paean of 
Africa, past, present, future, in which unalloyed nationalism gushes 
forth with unrestrained vehemence. The book is now out of print. 

Perhaps the most beloved missionary Nigeria has ever had was 
Dr. Walter Miller. He spent fifty years in the medical missionary 
service of the Church Missionary Society, proclaimed Christ to the 
Hausa people, helped in translating the Bible and many hymns into 
Hausa, made Nigeria his home, and died there at an advanced age. 
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He is a man of the ordinary people. His first book, Have We Failed 
in Nigeria ? (Lutterworth Press, 1947, 6/-), raised a great storm ; he 
was accused of pessimism and despair concerning British colonial 
rule in Nigeria, but he spoke prophetically and many of his fears 
have been confirmed. He followed up with the more cheerful Success 
in Nigeria ? (Lutterworth, 1948, 5/-), where he shows he has “ina 
very dark sky seen rifts which promise very soon a break in the dark- 
ness”. Dr. Miller challenges everyone, especially those who hold 
power, whether in the Church or in the State. Throughout this book 
he stresses the basis of anticipated success. 

Another fine Christian, who has laboured for more than twenty 
years in West Africa and was once President of the Student Christian 
Movement of Nigeria, is Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Parrinder. In his African 
Traditional Religion (Hutchinson’s University Library, 1954, 8/6) he 
shows that what many call “‘primitive African beliefs” have distinct 
features and a deep spirituality comparable to those of any known 
organized religion. Distilling carefully from rare and costly books 
on various African religions — for example, Nigerian Archdeacon 
Olumide Lucas’s large volume, Religion of the Yorubas ; Johnston 
of Nigeria’s History of the Yorubas ; Ghanian Danquah’s The Akan 
Doctrine of God, etc. — he presents an authoritative study in com- 
parative religion. His facility of expression and keen perception here 
is even better than in his “musts’’ — West African Psychology, West 
African Religion, and Religion in the African City — all of which 
deal with his findings among the Yorubas of Dahomey and Western 
Nigeria. 

Eva Meyerowitz, in her The Akan of Ghana (Faber and Faber, 
1958, 45/-), has presented a scholarly account of the Akan religion, 
its evolution and development from 1275 to 1740, and tries to show 
its affinity to, or origin in, the Libyo-Phoenicians of Carthage, who 
in turn owed everything to Egypt and the Ancient East. (The 
Yorubas also claim to have migrated from the Upper Nile and the 
East about goo A.D.) It is not an easy book to read, but it is indis- 
pensable to African and other theologians. 

John V. Taylor’s Christianity and Politics in Africa (Penguin, 
1956, 2/6) has become popular because it is the first serious attempt 
by a missionary to see what part Christians can play in rapidly 
changing Africa. Some of his analyses and conclusions are open to 
question, but he does honestly try to understand and interpret Africa. 
Every Christian should read this fine book. 

There are many learned works about Africans and the impact of 
“alien culture’ on them. For some of the authors, it is the primitive 
African who must be fondled and eulogized ; the educated African 
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must be suspect —he is marginal, they say. Sometimes Africans 
protest in novels ; Peter Abrahams has done this movingly in Mine 
Boy and Path of Thunder, in addition to exposing the inhumanity 
suffered by non-whites in South Africa. Nigerian Chinua Achebe’s 
protest is more subtle: in Things Fall Apart (Heinemann, London, 
1958, 15/-) he weaves a story out of Ibo culture, religion, and life, and 
shows how “things fell apart’? when the Christian white man came. 

Those who wish to see pictures of, and read about, how the 
Word is being expressed in an African way should have a good look 
at The Passion in Africa (Mowbrays, London, 1957, 25/-), a book 
of notes and pictures of an experiment of enacting the suffering of 
Christ in an African setting. John Taylor had a hand in it. No one 
can fail to be profoundly touched by the beautiful, expressive, though 
simple pictures. Maybe, some day, the spirituals sung during this 
experiment will give place to Yoruba, Hausa, Twi, Mende, Swahili, 
or Baganda hymns and tunes. 


A Critical Bibliography of Literature published in French 
about Africa 


Marc-ANDRE LEDOUX 


The subject is very vast and has been studied in a great number 
of books and review articles which are often very incomplete or very 
technical. We shall suggest a few works which build up a general 
view and serve as an introduction, and which themselves contain 
fairly complete specialist bibliographies. 


I. Works of synthesis : In the descriptive field the best of the 
fifteen or twenty books written by good journalists and published 
since 1956 is undoubtedly Le poids de l'Afrique by Charles-Henri 
Favrod (Editions du Seuil, Paris). It is well written, well docu- 
mented, somewhat over-packed. There are few mistakes or important 
gaps. It deals with Africa south of the Sahara, excepting South 
Africa. 

For human geography we suggest a series of studies by a master 
prematurely removed from our midst, a faithful member of the 
Reformed Church. Here is a real masterpiece of understanding and 
sympathy : Hommage a Jacques Richard-Molard (Editions Présence 
Africaine, 42, rue Descartes, Paris). 
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Afrique ambigué by Georges Balandier (Editions Plon, Paris) : 
philosophical reflections by a sociologist specializing in Africa south 
of the Sahara. A very suggestive study without being forbiddingly 
technical. 


2. For the economic standpoint, seeing French Africa south of the 
Sahara as a whole among the under-developed countries, we recom- 
mend two works by the best French specialist in the subject, Pierre 
Moussa: Chances économiques de la communauté franco-africaine 
(Armand Colin, Paris) —clear but technical, packed with detail 
and statistics; Les nations prolétaires (Presses universitaires de 
France, Paris) —much more general, world-wide even; almost a 
philosophical essay. 

A book by an African author, M. Mamadou Dia, at present Prime 
Minister of Senegal, is L’économie africaine, very revealing of the 
tendencies of the African generation at present in power. 


3. On the political evolution in French West Africa (there is unfor- 
tunately no general study concerning the Cameroons or Equatorial 
Africa or Madagascar), there are two excellent little books which go 
up to the summer of 1958: L’ Afrique occidentale francaise entre en 
scéne by Ernest Milcent (Bibliothéque de l'homme d'action, 49 Fbg. 
Poissonniére, Paris), and L’itinéraire des partis africains by André 
Blanchet (Editions Plon, Paris). 


4. In a very general way attention must be called to the publica- 
tions of the review Présence Africaine. This review, run by African 
intellectuals of Roman Catholic education or Marxist tendencies, 
publishes a quantity of studies of very uneven quality. One might 
say that every characteristic tendency, every important problem, is 
therein treated in one way or another. Notable articles are Philo- 
sophie Bantou by R. P. Tempels, Le travail en Afrique noire, Condition 
de la femme, etc. 


5. There is nothing on the Protestant churches in French Africa, 
nor anything recent or quite up to date on Islam. The political 
evolution since the proclamation of the Fifth Republic (October 
1958) has not yet been looked at as a whole ; there are plenty of 
comments on current events all the time in innumerable newspapers 
and reviews. 


6. Religious problems : 


a) On Catholicism: L’Eglise en Afrique Noire by Father 
Bouchaud (Editions La Palatine) good and easy. Le Vatican 
contre la France d’outre-mer by Frangois Méjan (Fischbacher) — a 
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pamphlet whose general outlook is extremely debatable, but which is 
full of interesting information. 


b) On the Protestant side : L’ Afrique a l’dge ingrat by Pidoux 
(Delachaux et Niestlé) — facile but interesting and human ; L’ Afrique 
entre l’évangile et la coutume by Roland de Pury, Eglise et mission by 
Hébert Roux, and La mission mondiale de l’Eglise by Lesslie New- 
bigin, are published by the Société des Missions. They are solid and 
compact, but very short and easy to read. 


c) On Islam the best general book is L’Islam et les musulmans 
d'aujourd’hut by Pierre Dondot (Editions de l’Orante) which says 
little about Islam south of the Sahara. On this subject there are only 
books in English or books which are too technical. La Société des 
Missions Evangéliques (102 Bd. Arago, Paris 14) can provide certain 
multigraphed documents. There is also an interesting article in 
Réforme No. 712 (Nov. 8, 1958). 


7. Le Semeur (Fédération Frangaise des Associations Chrétiennes 
d’Etudiants, 11 rue Jean de Beauvais, Paris) has published two special 
numbers on Africa: No. 3-4 of 1954-55, politically out of date but 
still interesting ; No. 6-7 of 1956, useful in several ways for study 
circles. 


THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA, by C. P. Groves. Lutter- 
worth Press, London. 
Volume I to 1840 230 pp. 21S; 
Volume II 1840-1878 376 pp. 27s. 6d. 
Volume III 1878-1914 320 pp. 25s. 
Volume IV 1914-1954 384 pp. 45s. 


There are few works which can be described as exhaustive resource 
books on the history of Christianity, especially when they deal, as 
does the masterly work of Dr. C. P. Groves, with a whole continent. 
Dr. Groves was for thirteen years a missionary in Nigeria, and then 
a professor of missions in Hartford, USA, and Selly Oak Colleges, 
England, until 1954. Therefore these volumes are based not only on 
scholarly work in libraries and archives, but also on experience in 
the mission field. In this sense they are not only books of history but 
Christian books. 

It is impossible in a brief review to analyse the content of the four 
volumes, with a total of almost fifteen hundred pages. One is amazed 
in looking at all the references given at the thoroughness of Dr.Groves’s 
research : he not only refers to printed materials covering a very long 
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period, but to many mimeographed reports, especially on the more 
recent period of Christianity in Africa, and in some cases even to 
manuscript sources. Of course the danger of such a thorough treat- 
ment of two thousand years of history is that the reader sometimes 
gets lost in detail. This would have been the case if Dr. Groves had 
followed a geographical plan for his work ; fortunately he has chosen 
rather the chronological order. He makes a distinction in the first 
volume between the three waves or periods of Christian mission in 
Africa : the first, that of the primitive Church before the catastrophe 
of Islam ; the second, starting with the rediscovery of Africa by Por- 
tuguese ocean adventurers and the establishment of some churches 
along the African coastline ; the third, our modern age which began 
in the closing decade of the eighteenth century and which, according 
to Dr. Groves, still continues. (We might raise the question whether, 
as a result of the twentieth century crises, Christianity in Africa has 
not entered a fourth period, the main features of which we cannot yet 
clearly discern.) If I may venture a criticism, or rather a regret, it is 
that Dr. Groves gives relatively little space to the first two periods 
of this “planting of Christianity in Africa’. One would like to have 
a more elaborate treatment of the features of the primitive Church 
in Africa, and its troubled history, and especially of the way it col- 
lapsed under the successive shocks of barbarian and Moslem invasions. 
However, it is obviously the purpose of the author to concentrate on 
the third period, because it is from this that we can learn most about 
the present task of the Church in Africa. Consequently these books, 
which as I have already noted are both books of history and Christian 
books, are also in a deep sense missionary books. 

His general chronological outline permits Dr. Groves to dispense 
with the division made traditionally in missionary histories between 
Africa north and south of the Sahara. However valid this distinction 
may have been, and may still be, from the point of view of geo- 
graphical, sociological, and religious conditions, it can be seriously 
detrimental to an adequate understanding of Africa, especially at a 
time when political factors are bringing to the forefront the problem 
of African unity, and when this unity is becoming the conscious goal 
of Africans on their way to independence. We can also be grateful 
for Dr. Groves’s treatment of Africa as a single unit at a moment 
when Islam is expanding so fast south of the Sahara. 

In his consideration of the historical evolution of the third period 
of the planting of Christianity in Africa, Dr. Groves is guided not 
only by religious factors but also by political events, and it is well 
that the history of the Church in Africa should always be seen 
in the light of what was going on in the world; this in a sense is 
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a sign that the Church is truly missionary, concerned with the 
task of presenting man with the Gospel and not simply with that 
of strengthening itself. After dealing with the struggle against slavery, 
and the missionary awakening which is so closely linked with it, 
Dr. Groves devotes Volume II to the first efforts of the Church to 
fulfil its missionary responsibility in the whole of Africa, through 
exploration of this vast continent. This volume is really symbolized 
by one missionary hero, Livingstone, as the title of the last chapter, 
“Livingstone’s Legacy’’, indicates. 

Volume III, even more directly concerned with political factors, 
covers the great colonial period, that of the ‘“‘scramble” for Africa, 
and of the stabilization of European control, with a good analysis of 
the implications of these factors for the missionary enterprise. One 
could perhaps wish that a little more attention had been given to the 
involvement of the missionaries themselves in this colonial tragedy. 
There are indeed notes here and there, but no general treatment of 
the problem itself. A more systematic and theological study of this 
confusion between Church and state would have been valuable. To 
take an illustration in the missionary history of my own country : 


The Paris Missionary Society, as the one French Protestant organ- 
ization for oversea work, became subject, with the rapid development 
of French colonial interests, to patriotic influences similar to those that 
were active in Germany. As early as 1880 there were hesitations about 
Coillard’s advance to Barotseland on the ground that French territory 
had first claim on their resources (p. 84). 


It is too bad that this does not lead the author to a fuller analysis 
of the missionary thinking in the Paris Missionary Society of that 
time. One might say in this connection that perhaps the weakness 
of Dr. Groves’s books is that they are too exclusively descriptive and 
do not give enough space to historical judgment. It is commonly 
recognized today by historians themselves that no real work of 
history can fail to include this element of evaluation, of judgment. 
This is especially true of Christian history, in which there is a place 
not only for moral evaluation but also for theological judgment. The 
fact that from time to time Groves’s work seems more like a chronicle 
than a history may be the price paid for the enormous effort of 
collecting facts which he has undertaken and successfully carried 
through. However, I should add that this is more an expression of 
regret for what these excellent books do not give than of real criticism. 

In Volume IV Dr. Groves deals with what we might call the imme- 
diate past, the period during which the missionary and church prob- 
lems which we face today took shape and were brought for the 
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first time to the conscious attention of the Church. It is also the 
period during which the political framework of Western domination 
broke down. It is true that this volume stops with 1954, before or 
just at the beginning of the time when former colonies were reaching 
independence, but this development was already being felt through- 
out the period covered. The last chapter is an attempt to establish a 
balance-sheet of the missionary, or rather the Christian, situation in 
Africa today through a dispassionate analysis of favourable and 
dangerous factors. Among the former he considers the growth of 
literacy and of the new possibility this presents for making the Bible 
available to all Africans, and the gradual constitution of an African 
clergy, which opens the door to a real indigenization of the Church. 
As counterbalancing factors, he cites the danger of Western secularism, 
which is marking African life more and more through the influence 
of schools and universities ; the continued growth of Islam especially 
in West Africa ; the return of many Africans to their ancestral faiths, 
in which they still find something meaningful, however surprising this 
may seem, and the terrible deterioration of race relationships in 
South and Central Africa — and who knows where tomorrow ? It is 
important for Federation and SCM leadership to hear what Dr. Groves 
has to say about university life : 


An insidious enemy, second to no other rival of the Christian faith 
in Africa, is the prevailing secularist temper of the West. African 
students, the leaders-to-be, studying at schools and universities in 
America and Europe, where the cult of scientific humanism gains pres- 
tige from the intellectual eminence of many who profess it, readily fall 
under its influence. The educated man, they may think they discover, 
has no need for religion. It is not an accident that political leaders of 
ability... are by no means necessarily Christian because first trained 
in mission schools (p. 336). 


Finally, Dr. Groves points out three dangers within the life of 
the churches of Africa themselves : the inherited practice of polygamy, 
which he calls “‘the greatest obstacle’ which the Christian Church has 
found in the social sphere ; the fear of sorcery and witchcraft, ‘‘a fear 
long surviving even among the sophisticated”, and “the rapid growth 
of separatist sects, partly on the ground of further splintering of 
the Christian witness, partly through the implicit reflection on the 
established churches, and also because an advancing syncretism may, 
5 sean provide a bridgehead leading back to paganism” 
P- 352). 

I should like to elaborate much more on these great books, but 
it would call not only for more space but also for more competence 
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than I possess. I should only like to add that we can be grateful to 
Dr. Groves for providing the Church and its missionary enterprise 
with an indispensable handbook of historical resource material, with- 
out which no one henceforth will be able to undertake any serious 


study of missionary problems in Africa. 
Ph. M. 


BIGGER THAN LITTLE Rock, by Robert R. Brown, Bishop of Arkansas. 
Seabury Press, New York, 1958. 150 pp. $ 3.50. 


Since September 1957 Little Rock has become part of the daily 
conversation of people in many parts of the world who had never 
heard of that small American city before. Today Little Rock is a 
vivid symbol of the present phase of race problems in America and 
of the legal, political, and social forces engaged in bitter struggle over 
the issue of “‘desegregation’’. What role did the churches play in 
that struggle ? The author of this book concludes sadly that, in 
spite of the numerical strength of congregations, Christian lay people 
were unable to act together, and unable even to discuss the problem 
freely, while the clergy found themselves “largely without influence 
in a time of trouble’. 

Bishop Brown was himself a leader of efforts by the ministers of 
Little Rock to find some solution to the crisis based on Christian 
principles and united action. It is his purpose here to describe simply 
and objectively what happened to bring the crisis about, what the 
ministers of Little Rock tried to do about it, why they failed, and 
what lessons they learned. As such, his book is certain to become 
a classic case study of Christian social action. 

He writes with humility, compassion, and remarkable insight, of 
the interaction of theological disunity, mob psychology, clerical 
naivety, politics, and prejudice, all of which tended to paralyse 
Christian response and to isolate and divide Christian leaders. He 
shows how a serious and deep-seated social crisis reveals ‘“‘the vast 
distance that exists between altar, pulpit, and pew’’, and how difficult 
it is even for ministers to agree among themselves on a practical 
program of reconciliation. “There was always the perplexing and 
complex question : What is the place of coercion in Christian love ?... 
The Gospel of Christ is not only a Gospel of love ; it is also a way of 
dealing with man’s disobedience to that love” (pp. 114-16). Then 
what is the relation between judgment and forgiveness in Christian 


efforts to deal with racial evil ? Bishop Brown indicates his own 


answer later in the book when he writes : ““What the world needs to 
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understand is that the Church’s Ministry of Reconciliation is not one 
of admonition, but of restoration. Its chief function is to follow the 
example of its Lord in offering forgiveness and calling on men to 
forgive one another.” 

It is clear though that the distance “between altar, pulpit, and 
pew” must first be overcome, if the meaning of forgiveness is to be 
understood and its offer accepted by any of the people involved in 
the trouble that closed Central High School. Reconciliation depends 
on communication, and it is precisely a breakdown of Christian com- 
munication that this book so powerfully describes. 

The issues involved were certainly “bigger than Little Rock’. 
So are the lessons any of us can learn from Bishop Brown’s account. 
Christian students outside of the United States who wish to under- 
stand the American race problem could find no book more honest 
in its presentation of the facts or more helpful to their intercessory 
prayers. 

CHARLES H. Lone, Jr. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA oF EpucaTion. Edited by Edmund Fuller. 
Yale University Press, 1958. $ 4.00. 


It is always dangerous to try to publish in book form the papers 
read to a conference — however high in quality the papers and how- 
ever lively the conference. And the danger is not necessarily made 
less if chapters are interpolated which transcribe some of the discus- 
sions which followed the papers, with contributions from distinguished 
Professor X, acute Mr. Y, and even very relevant questions and 
comments from unidentifiable Voice. 

Clearly the seminar held at Kent School in November 1955, of 
which this volume is an admirably edited record, was of high intel- 
lectual level. The book evokes memories of discussions of a kind in 
which many of its readers will have taken part after challenging 
papers read to a conference : a brightly lit avenue of thought half 
trodden, a misunderstanding corrected by the speaker, an irrelevance 
getting like a hare a fine lead over a chasing dog. But in spite of the 
authenticity and the vividness, are such discussions worth a perma- 
nent recording ? It is the addresses themselves which really matter : 
among them, those by William Pollard, E. Harris Harbison, Jacques 
Maritain, and Reinhold Niebuhr being especially provocative. They 
surely justify in no uncertain way their publication in book form. 

Harbison himself is a Protestant, as of course is Niebuhr ; 
Father John Courtney Murray, whose contribution to this volume is 
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notable for its scholarship and balance, is a Roman Catholic ; Father 
Georges Florovsky has his roots in Eastern Orthodoxy ; Jacques 
Maritain is a Roman Catholic of much individuality. Their presence in 
conference makes for rich diversity (and disagreement) in the 
contributions. 

None of the papers in the book is closely concerned with the 
school and the classroom (the schoolmasters contributing an occa- 
sional practical question to the discussions usually find it skilfully 
tossed into air and brightly lost), but quite rightly with the Christian 
Idea of Education. Pollard examines with much penetration the 
dichotomy which has resulted from the separation in Western man 
between his Judaeo-Christian heritage, which he feels as “religious”, 
and his Graeco-Roman heritage, which he takes as “cultural”. 
Harbison asks whether a liberal education can be a Christian educa- 
tion, and answers in brief that a liberal education can be illumined 
by Christian belief and insight without affecting its “liberal” quality, 
but that the moment one tries to transform it into a ‘“‘Christian curricu- 
lum”’ trouble begins. 

Not merely in the United States but in many other Western 
countries children are being educated through a curriculum which 
pretty well avoids contact with religion, not so much by its omission 
of Scripture from the time-table as by the secular assumptions and 
presuppositions lying within its approach to every subject — the 
sciences, history, the social studies, literature. God is rarely men- 
tioned even in English schools save at times actually set aside for 
worship or Religious Knowledge. “This has become a word we 
cannot take except in a specifically religious setting.”’ 

Harbison’s paper hints at the darkness which is within even the 
most liberal of educations that is secular and flat. A merely secular 
approach to life omits a whole dimension of reality and leaves life itself 
a relatively unimportant affair. Real education is largely the edu- 
cation of power to recognize. 

Maritain vividly points the contrast between the aims of Christian 
and of secular education. ‘‘Christian education does not tend to make 
a man naturally perfect, an athletic, self-sufficient hero with all the 
energies and beauty of nature, impeccable and unbeatable in tennis 
and football as well as in moral and intellectual competitions... It 
counts more on grace than on nature.” And how right Maritain is to 
emphasize that without rousing and using the “deep, living power of 
imagination and feeling’ education will only be superficial at best. 

That is one of the greatest threats of a merely secular education : 
- that it is over-concerned with the conscious part of the mind, little 
concerned with the deeps in man. Facts and logic are indispensable — 
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but they are not by themselves enough. Beliefs which are deeper 
than conscious reason, though not contradicting it, must provide 
motive power. There are senses in which not merely the traditional 
Graeco-Roman studies but the sciences too, as usually approached, 
are provincial in their understanding of man and his nature. 

Niebuhr’s paper, firm and profound, is in essence a reminder that 
the Christian faith, in so far as it is grounded in the Bible, is Hebraic. 
To teach its message is hazardous in a world informed by a naturalistic 
metaphysic in which the very idea of an ultimate mystery is abhor- 
rent, and life is self-fulfilling. We must beware of a too simple 
insistence on rational intelligibility. ““Deeper than life the plan of life 
doth lie.” 

It is clear enough that one of the main needs of children and 
students, if they are to be awakened to the Christian dimension of 
life, is a supply of teachers of many subjects who understand the 
significance of their own presuppositions. Always, even in matters of 
knowledge, ‘‘in order to have effectively, it is necessary to be in some 
degree’. No doubt Christian education has to do with being, but 
learning to be in this sense starts by learning to look and feel and 
apprehend in ways found by past generations of Christians, which 
stretch back to Christ himself, to be particularly meaningful. This 
book will give all people who are concerned with preserving the 
Christian heritage some most rewarding and thought-provoking 
hours. 

W. R. NIBLETT. 


Christian Colleges in Conference 


The second Quadrennial Convocation of Christian Colleges in the 
United States and Canada took place at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 22-26, 1958. The main addresses given at 
the conference and the reports of the six study commissions are 
published in the special issue of The Christian Scholar for Autumn 
1958 !. It forms an imposing collection indicating that the Christian © 
colleges of America are well aware of the criticisms levelled at them, 
and are earnestly seeking to discover God’s will for them at the pre- 
sent day. 


« Copies of the special issue, $1.50 (not included in the regular subscription), 
may be obtained from The Christian Scholar, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
INGE 
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Among the addresses given by leading American educationalists 
there are two given by visitors from overseas. Dr. Kathleen Bliss, 
speaking on The Christian College and the Contemporary World, points 
out the complicated and “illogical” differences between the edu- 
cational systems of the United States and Great Britain which 
“diverge most markedly at precisely this point of the relation of 
Christianity to education’. To anyone unfamiliar, as I am, with the 
American situation, the problems and self-criticisms of the American 
Christian colleges as revealed in this report are as bewildering as they 
are complex. Yet Dr. Bliss goes on to say that ‘‘the educator’s task 
in the modern world is that of directing those passions which can 
change the world towards goals which are chosen by moral decisions 
and disciplined by reason. The Christian educator and the Christian 
institution of education belong to this contemporary world and are 
part of it ; but they belong also in the Church which, if it is alive, is 
in constant tension with the world” (p. 267). It was this tension 
between the Church and the world, in which the Christian college 
exists because it belongs equally to both, that formed the main 
subject of discussion at the Drake Convocation. It is not, as Dr. Bliss 
points out, a problem for America alone. 

The other overseas visitor, Dr. P. T. Chandi, Principal of St. John’s 
College, Agra, treats of the same problem in the Indian situation, 
with which I personally am more familiar, in his address on Christian 
Higher Education in India. “In their early history’’, he says, “‘the 
Christian colleges in India were thought of as the spearhead of the 
Church’s evangelistic outreach among the country’s intelligentsia... 
But as time went on a new concept of the area and range of the wit- 
ness of a Christian college emerged... The new emphasis was on 
Christian witness in terms of academic work of the highest excellence, 
of teaching informed and illuminated by the Christian world-view and 
Christian insights, of teachers whose Christian commitment was 
expressed in unwavering dedication to the highest standards of 
teaching and research and to an uncompromising reverence for the 
truth” (p. 250). I was very interested to discover that a similar 
change of emphasis, though in an opposite direction, had taken place 
in eighteenth-century America and explains in great measure the 
dilemma of the church-related college today. 


Two kinds of Christian college 

Dr. Hilda Neatby of the University of Saskatchewan outlines the 
historical background in her article on The Christian College in the Life 
of the Church. She reminds us of the Puritan origin of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the first establishment of higher education in “this Protestant 
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and Puritan country”, as it was then considered. Together with 
Yale and to some extent King’s College, New York (later Columbia 
University), Harvard was primarily intended to perform the civilizing 
function of the university which is “a necessary part of any Christian 
community” (p. 215). But the Christian colleges which were to come 
into existence in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had a 
different purpose : to train the clergy and to evangelize “‘the fron- 
tier’. “The small denominational college became a typical frontier 
institution. It was not primarily a theological college’’, but it “could 
offer education preliminary to a theological education and could also 
on the raw frontier strive to fulfil the old ideal, ‘the training up of 
youth... that through God’s blessing they may be fitted for public 
service... in Church or Commonweale’”’ (p. 216). Dr. Neatby 
goes on to outline the parallel but somewhat different development 
in Canada. Enough has, however, been said to indicate that in the 
history of higher education in North America the Protestant denomi- 
national college has played a decisive role. It is also quite clear that 
its role today must be a different one, and the purpose of the second 
Quadrennial Convocation, as of the first (held at Denison University 
in 1954), was to discover what this role should be. To quote the 
Foreword to the Report: “For the first time in their history, the 
Christian colleges of America in conference attempted to assess what 
they were and where they were going. It was common knowledge that 
Christian colleges were vastly changed from their founding days. 
The question was how had they changed ? What is a Christian col- 
lege as we understand it now °?” (p. 18). 


Two basic principles 

Dr. George H. Williams of Harvard Divinity School attempts to 
answer this question by developing what he calls ‘‘a Protestant- 
Sectarian Theory of the Institutions of Higher Learning in the United 
States and Canada’. In his article, The Christian College Today, 
Situation, Dilemma, and Call, he distinguishes ‘‘five recurrent themes 
in the history of Christian higher education”: the paradisic, the 
military, the transferential, the christological, and the critical or judicial. 
These are mirrored in the college green, “symbol of Paradise res- 
tored”’ ; its ““campus’’, for training of the spiritual militia of Christ ; 
“ats surrounding wall or perhaps its commons, symbol of its autonomy 
as a Republic of Letters ; a chapel, symbol of the earthly as well as 
the heavenly Jerusalem; and an aula, symbol of the judicial or 
critical role of the University in Church and State” (p. 199). 

Dr. Williams dwells at greatest length on the first of these themes, 
the paradisic, and admits the necessity of rethinking the doctrine of 
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the Fall and its implications for the Christian college. He distinguishes 
between the Protestant and the Sectarian principles which in America 
serve to correct and supplement each other. Thus the Protestant 
principle looks at the Christian scholar as simul praescitus et scrutator 
and makes it possible “to develop a theory of the mixed college or 
university in which the unbelieving teachers and students have as 
much place as those who profess the Christian faith” (p. 205). The 
Sectarian principle, however, which combines “‘the venerable paradisic 
and the martial motifs and thus stresses the ethical and the self- 
disciplinary aspects of the quest of knowledge in the fallen world... 
is paramount when we talk of collegiate tutelage, as is the Protestant 
principle when we talk of research’ (p. 207). Both are required in 
the Christian college. 


Fundamental criticism 

On a somewhat less elevated note Dr. Jerrald C. Brauer of Chicago 
looks at The Christian College and American Higher Education. “It 
is questionable”, he says (p. 233), “whether the so-called Christian 
college in America can or ought to continue to exist’’. It is frequently 
supported by three arguments: 1) “that it is contributing something 
distinctive in that its education participates in a Christian atmo- 
sphere’, 2) that its smallness is “‘proof of a distinctive contribution 
to American education’’, 3) “that the growth in population with its 
accompanying pressures for higher education make imperative the 
continuance and expansion of the Christian college’. Dr. Brauer 
goes on to demolish these three arguments. None of them, he main- 
tains, corresponds to fact (and, incidentally, the same three argu- 
ments appear to me equally fallacious when given, as they often are, 
in support of the continuance of Christian colleges in India). 

The Christian college, however, still has a positive contribution to 
make in an age when education is so terribly fragmented. “‘It seeks 
to provide a unifying point of view for its educational program 
through the Christian faith” ; it “should stand unashamedly for the 
belief that life is commitment and that such commitment is to a 
particular point of view that seeks to make life meaningful and 
significant”’ (p. 238). A second justification is the Christian doctrine 
of vocation that ‘‘in everything that one does, he lives out the con- 
sequences of his faith’ (p. 243). On this basis Dr. Brauer builds his 
thesis that ‘‘the special vocation of the Christian college in contem- 
porary American higher education” is to provide a liberal arts pro- 
gram as a basis for professional and graduate study. The provision 
of courses in religion and voluntary or compulsory chapel are 
secondary considerations. The sin of the Christian college is not a 
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failure to provide religious teaching and worship, but “‘the failure to 
provide a relevant enough academic life to offer the proper setting 
for worship in a Christian college” (p. 244). 

It is significant that in discussing a very different subject, campus 
evangelism, an Associate Professor of Religion and Chaplain of a 
Christian college (Carleton College), the Rev. David J. Maitland, 
comes to a similar conclusion : “The major deterrent to the relevance 
of Christian faith to the campus life of both faculty and students is 
our failure to recognize that the work of the mind is precisely the 
work to which God has called us”’ (p. 229). ““What we seek on campus 
is that men and women, faculty and students, should both acknowl- 
edge Christ’s Lordship and go about serving him in their life as 
scholars. This is the goal of campus evangelism”’ (p. 228). Christian 
witness in this sense is surely also one of the goals of a Christian 
college. 


Reports of the study sections 


The Convocation addresses are followed by the reports of the 
six study commissions which are here printed as approved after 
revision by the six study sections at the Drake Convocation. The 
five which were originally projected were on the following subjects : 
1) The Theological Foundation of the Christian College, 2) The Relation 
of Church and Campus, 3) The Responsible Intellectual Community, 
4) The Christian College and the Student’s Sense of Vocation, and 
5) The Christian College and the World Mission of the Church. Much 
of what is contained here, and this applies especially to the reports of 
sections I and 3, is already covered in the addresses and does not 
require further comment. The reports are brief and clearly drafted 
and are impressive evidence of the hard work done by the preparatory 
commissions and by the delegates at the Convocation. It is worth 
noting at this point that 160 colleges and universities were repre- 
sented by 383 delegates, including 58 college presidents, 41 students 
(of whom more later), and the remainder faculty members, deans, 
chaplains, trustees, and other college personnel. 

I should like to say two things about these reports. The first is a 
brief personal observation. I was much struck by the reports of 
sections 4 and 5, on The Student’s Sense of Vocation and The World 
Mission of the Church respectively. It was surprising to my non- 
American mind to realize that it was generally considered part of the 
task of the Christian college, and not just of the Chaplain or SCM 
within the college, to inculcate in students a sense of vocation and an 
interest in the Church’s mission. Thus the report on section 4 contains 
the sentence, ‘‘Each of the several groups which go to make up a 
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Christian college bears a responsibility for the fulfilment of the sense 
of Christian vocation which should characterize its life and pro- 
gram” (p. 319). And in the report on section 5 the final subsection 
(p. 330) is entitled, ‘The Christian College Discovers its Own Meaning 
in relation to the World Mission of the Church’’. All this is excellent 
from the theological point of view, but one is left wondering whether 
the Christian colleges of America do not in fact try to plan in too 
great detail everything that goes on within their walls. If there were 
less organization and less theological planning, there might be more 
room for student initiative, if not for the working of the Holy Spirit. 


A college is not a church 


My second remark is not unconnected with this: it is to draw 
attention to what in the Additional Statement of section one is noted 
as one of a number of “‘theological tensions or polarities” present in 
the discussion — that between “‘the notion of the Christian college 
as the Church on the one hand, and on the other the Christian college 
as distinct from, though related to, the Church” (p. 282). “It was a 
clear and strong contention in the discussion that the Christian col- 
lege is the Church in the sense that it is a community of acceptance 
and forgiveness realized through the grace of God in Jesus Christ. In 
this community its life is basically dependent upon unsentimental 
corporate worship... On the other hand the Christian college is not 
the Church in that there are many people, both students and faculty, 
who may not share the Christian college’s concern for worship as the 
core of that community and who not only may not, but do not, 
regard themselves as members of the Christian Church in any sense. 
Also there are members of the college community who are dedicated 
to the intellectual calling with its high sense of integrity, competence, 
and openness to truth, and who do not conceive of these qualities as 
having any necessary or intrinsic Christian rootage.”’ 

This tension seems extremely difficult to reconcile. To me at 
least it is quite clear that a college, even a Christian college, is not 
the Church. It is certainly part of the Church’s duty to set up institu- 
tions of learning and healing which are, however, distinct from itself, 
and it seems to me unwise to confuse the college community which, 
it is admitted, contains non-Christians, with the Christian community 
in that college. I suspect that this confusion is more easily made by 
college presidents and faculty members than by the students of a 
church-related college. 

In the report of section 2 on The Relation of Church and Campus 
the arguments seem to have changed ground, and we have here the 
impossibility of reconciling two alternative views of the Christian 
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college. The first of these, to which I should myself subscribe, con- 
siders “the community of faith and the community of learning to 
be two given orders of life ordained by God for specific functions. .. 
In the Western tradition they are always related but never completely 
conjoined, and their separateness is the condition of their service each 
to the other... By the accident of American history or by the pro- 
vidence of God, these two orders of life are brought into a relation of 
peculiar intimacy in the so-called church-related college ; but the fact 
that they live on the same ground does not obliterate their separate 
roles ; they are still obligated to be totally fair each to the other and 
to honor their respective and distinctive functions’ (p. 290). This 
seems eminently sensible and, to my mind, shows up the error latent 
in the opposite view “‘of the church colleges as created by the Church 
and existing for its ends’ where “inquiry is free but is to be con- 
ducted under Christian direction, so that the truths of reason are 
always related to the truth that is in Jesus”. 


The final word 


Section 6, as we learn from the Foreword, “‘developed out of 
spontaneous student interest’. This all-student commission met 
previous to the Convocation like the others, and prepared its own 
report, which was discussed and revised at the Convocation by a 
study section again, presumably, consisting entirely of students. 
The report is headed What 1s the On-going Role of the Christian College 
in American Higher Education ? Its members, being less whole- 
heartedly committed to the doctrine of the Christian college as a 
necessary institution, are aware that the justification of the Christian 
college in practice is at least as important as its justification theo- 
logically. They are quite clear “‘that a college is not a church’’. ‘‘The 
ministry of the Church is not the responsibility of the institution 
which the Church has established as an autonomous academic com- 
munity” (p. 338). It is the task of the Church and not of the college 
to make provision for the worship and the pastoral care of the college 
community. The job of the Christian college is education, Christian 
education, but that is all. It must be careful not to exceed its man- 
date. And yet the Christian college does have an ‘‘on-going role’, 
if faculty and students alike are ready ‘“‘to venture into a future 
which in creative thinking and daring action means Christian obe- 
dience”’ (p. 339). And, a final warning, which may well serve as a 
conclusion to the whole discussion, ‘““As church members we cannot 
affirm the churches’ continuance of institutions of higher education 
which are anything less than excellent.” 

STEVEN MACKIE. 
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Essays ON Typotocy: G.W.H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe. 
Studies in Biblical Theology No. 22. SCM Press, London. 7s. 6d. 


Anyone concerned with biblical interpretation should read these 
essays. They are among the most illuminating material I have 
come across pertaining to the use of the Old Testament in the New 
Testament and in patristic writings, and consequently to our use today. 
The first essay (Lampe) discusses the issue of whether any kind 
of typological interpretation of the Old Testament is legitimate in 
our “‘post-critical’’ days, or whether it should be discussed as resting 
“upon pre-critical presuppositions which the development of the 
historical and critical approach to the Bible has rendered untenable’. 
The author starts off by putting the issue in its historical and cultural 
context. He shows very ably the presuppositions which form the 
basis of typological interpretation in the New Testament and in 
the Church, the crucial one being that of the unity of the Bible. 
He goes on to discuss its nature, and emphasizes the fact that “‘the 
unity of the Bible ought never to mean the same thing for us as 
for the pre-critical generations: the only legitimate criterion for 
us will be that of the biblical view of history, of the divine economy. 
This concern for history will safeguard us against the temptations 
of illegitimate allegory which flourished under the influence of 
hellenistic and gnostic influences.”” What constitutes sound typology 
is, however, difficult to determine when it comes to detailed exegesis. 
Dr. Lampe is well aware of the pitfalls that few avoid, even today, 
when they venture into “‘that dangerous territory between typology 
and allegory where parallels begin to be forced into the text by 
artificial playing with words, instead of being naturally suggested 
by it” (p. 36). It is difficult indeed to draw the line in typological 
exegesis and “‘to some extent the typologist can only hope to pro- 
ceed by a kind of system of trial and error. Nevertheless, we must 
try to distinguish...’’ (p. 37). Our article leaves very little doubt 
that sound biblical exegesis and exposition require the use of 
typology, but that it should be used with discrimination. Here is 
the conclusion : 

Our safest guide to the very difficult task of distinguishing what 
is of permanent value from what can only at best serve as a homiletic 
embellishment would seem to be found in the insistence that typology 
must rest upon authentic history, interpreted in accordance with the 


Biblical view of the divine economy and with due regard for the 
literal sense of Scripture and the findings of critical scholarship. 


The second article (Woollcombe) is a thoroughgoing study of 
the biblical origins and patristic development of typology. It 
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supports and substantiates the basic position taken by Dr. Lampe, 
even though the two scholars may not quite agree on the actual 
working out of some exegetical examples. Dr. Woollcombe spends 
a great deal of time on the relationship between fulfilment of proph- 
ecy, typology, and allegory. His article is quite illuminating and a 
most valuable complement to Dr. Lampe’s. It provides us with 
excellent historical background as well as with clear signposts to 
guide us on the straight and narrow path of legitimate interpretation. 
The reading of this book is a must for anyone desiring to do 
justice to modern scholarship as well as to Christian tradition. 


MARIE-JEANNE COLEMAN. 


THE TRAGIC VISION AND THE CHRISTIAN FaiTH. Edited by Nathan 
A. Scott, Jr. A Haddam House Book. Association Press, New 
York. 346 pp. $4.50. 


Here is a book incredibly full of insight and scholarship. Twelve 
men tackle some of the problems arising from the attempt to relate 
the Christian faith to an understanding of tragedy in representative 
drama, poetry, philosophy, theology, and other equally important 
intellectual and literary disciplines. The writers are all experts in 
their own fields. They have the further distinction of making mature 
Christian appraisals of some of the writings of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pascal, Goethe, Kierkegaard, Dostoevski, Nietzsche, Hawthorne and 
Melville, Freud, Kafka, and William Faulkner. 

Professor Edmond LaB. Cherbonnier writes the first essay on 
“Biblical Faith and the Idea of Tragedy’. He stresses “the mutual 
incompatibility between biblical and tragic philosophy” (p. 47) 
which most of the subsequent writers would consider more compatible 
than he suggests. The variety of views presented could easily lead 
to confusion ; but two common convictions make the overall effect 
stimulating. The first is the assumption that the literature of tragedy 
may help us to understand the Christian faith more fully. The 
second is the fact that the gropings and agonies of men who live 
in tragedy or who write of it can most fully be appraised under the 
searching light of the Christian vision of tragedy redeemed by the 
Cross. 

T.S.K. Scott-Craig’s chapter on ‘“‘Miltonic Tragedy and Christian 


Vision” is outstandingly clear and rewarding as an analysis of | 


Milton’s major writings. But let it be well noted that this book 
is not a literary frolic with literature. It is primarily an attempt 
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to come to grips with the tragic vision as understood and experienced 
by some of its most articulate exponents. This makes the book 
urgent, particularly for students, to read. For the living alternative 
to the Christian vision is so often “‘the sense that life is essentially 
a cheat and its conditions are... those of defeat...” (F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, quoted on p. 24). 

Other contributors to the book are Ray W. Battenhouse, Emile 
Cailliet, Paul L. Holmer, Richard Kroner, J. Hillis Miller Jr., Albert C. 
Outler, John E. Smith, Randall Stewart, Hyatt H. Waggoner, and 
the editor, Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 

HAYDEN McCALLuM. 
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